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Why Europe Is Neutral 


The people on the Continent are ready to give America ‘all aid short of war’ 


in a struggle against Communism, but dread an atomic holocaust 


HERE ARE three traditional assets in war: expendable 
— armaments and economic resources. Of 
the three, the Soviet bloc is superior to America in the 
first, and America’s edge in the second is a rapidly wan- 
ing asset now that directed weapons are becoming so 
important. As for economic resources, the figures show 
that the Soviet bloc can overhaul America within a few 
decades. And when it comes to ideas or ideals, America’s 
superiority in essentials has been matched by Soviet 
methods of propaganda presentation and organization. 
So far as the struggle outside the Soviet Union goes, at 
least, time is on the Kremlin’s side. 

Perhaps democracy, which seeks comfort, is by nature 
incapable of understanding the dynamics of power, 
which may account for the brevity of almost all demo- 
cratic regimes in history. Indeed, one can readily im- 
agine a situation in which whoever dominates the world 
will continue to dominate it for an indefinite future— 
not for pacifist but for technological reasons. The re- 
gime imposed on the shoulders of mankind could endure 
as long as Rome’s, because, whether feared or hated 
or both, no one in the atomic age will decide to pay the 
brutal costs of overthrowing it. The next two decades are 
pregnant with the lasting shape of the future. 

In the case of the Hitler threat, many voices on the 
Left demanded preventive war in the days before the 
Nazis achieved a superiority in arms. In the case of 
Stalinism, only Bertrand Russell has made such a de- 
mand, and then with qualifications. Furthermore, in the 
days before World War II there were other ways of 
challenging the aggressors. The pledge given by Britain 
to Poland in 1939 was a gesture which, because no 
direct aid could be given, directly challenged the Nazis; 
it was so understood. Nor was Roosevelt’s embargo on 
Japanese goods designed to placate Tokyo. Were such a 
calculated challenge to be considered today, the United 
States would have to ask just whom it could count on. 
And the answer is: practically nobody. 

France and Italy are both fruits ready to fall. It is 


tempting to suggest that they be allowed to stew in the 
juices of their own national hates. But there, as in Iran, 
the Kremlin will stir the pot with the long spoon of its 
fifth column. By one of history’s scathing ironies, Ger- 
many and Japan are probably the most dependable: 
Germany is probably the only country in Europe which, 
confronted with the Soviets, might put up a fight with- 
out being overwhelmed by sabotage in the factories. 
The Catholic parties of Italy and France might give sup- 
port if they dared—but do they? Many of the French, 
after all, would really prefer to hark back to the Triple 
Entente and that balance of power; the Franco-Russian 
treaty of alliance against German aggression has never 
been voided. (In these circumstances, the “neutraliza- 
tion” of Germany so often recommended by Walter Lipp- 
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FRANCE’'S AUGUST STRIKE: 'A FRUIT READY TO FALL’ 


mann would be suicidal, since no major power can toler- 
ate an imposed neutrality for long. It would be far more 
realistic for the Germans to agree with the Polish re- 
sistance on a provisional frontier in the East.) 

In Asia, China is the key to the trouble. Had America 
provided early aid to Chiang and a Yangtse TVA, instead 
of pressing for a Communist coalition, not only would a 
historical balance have been found to Japan but a his- 
torically pro-American power would have been placed 
on those frontiers where the Soviet population is least 
numerous and where the strategic links to Great Russia 
are weakest. It is an additional irony that the precise 
opposite of this has come about, partly because Franklin 
Roosevelt preferred to scuttle Chiang (the erstwhile “gal- 
lant fighter against Fascism”) for the beaux yeux of 
Generalissimo Stalin, and partly because Chiang was 
confronted with intrigues against him by American 
writers and American generals such as Stilwell. The fire 
of propaganda about “Chiang, the corrupt fascist” later 
spread to Britain, and here it received additional en- 
couragement from capitalist traders who hoped that 
China would “break up.” Where Borodin failed, this 
worked. 

In Britain today, there is a singular unanimity of sen- 
timent against being brought into a general war on 
behalf of Korea. There is no question, as in Kenya with 
the Mau Mau, of telling General Mao to surrender “on 
the terms laid down by us.” Whereas, in 1938, there 
was a vast underestimation in Britain of Russia’s mili- 
lary strength and enough underestimation of Germany’s 
to encourage hope of victory in a conflict, today, on the 
Whole, there is a considerable ovérestimation of present 
Soviet power. The fear is that challenging that power 


many way would guarantee “checkmate,” and stalemate 
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is considered preferable. Of course, all resistance move- 
ments are consistently priced down in Britain. 

I think it would probably be political death for any 
British leader to publicly urge full cooperation with 
Secretary Dulles’s policy. Churchill was taught a lesson 
about the electoral mood in 1945, as Stanley Baldwin 
was taught by the Fulham by-election of 1933 and the 
Peace Ballot; Churchill prefers to be the exponent of 
“being reasonable with the Russians” himself. 

This is not at all because Britain is pro-Soviet. Even 
moderate-left Labor Members of Parliament signed a 
resolution in support of the Berlin workers who were 
suppressed by Soviet tanks. (Criticism of the Soviets, it 
should be noted, then ran at an all-time high.) And those 
who had said many times before that Stalin was really 
a likable sort of chap, if treated right, conceded with his 
death that he was not a good fellow at all. But they then 
swung to the view, so dearly wished, that, once he was 
dead, his policies were all past history. It is not a matter 
of really believing that Malenkov is beneficent; it is 
simply that the country is unanimously against war. 

When Mr. Truman irresponsibly dropped atom bombs 
on Japan, he frightened his industrial friends far more 
than he did his foes on the rural steppes. The comfortable 
democratic trust in gadgets, not men, has come home to 
roost. Gone are the slogans of “calling the dictators’ 
bluff.” There is not the slightest intention of treating 
Molotov or Vishinsky as Ribbentrop was coldly treated 
at the prewar St. James’s Palace conference. The furies 
and tantrums of Soviet officials are still regarded as 
merely absurd, just as Hitler was, for years, treated at 
the highest political levels as a negligible buffoon. There 
is a determination in all political parties to look the other 
way. 

All in all, the mood in Britain today is not dissimilar 
to that which prevailed in America in 1939. In the event 
of war, this country would almost unanimously favor 
giving America “all aid short of war,” and that is about 
the maximum. (One does not even find in London today 
the violent press demands, which then obtained in New 
York, that “somebody” should resist.) 

In terms of America’s national interest, the patent con- 
clusion would seem to be that America should “go it 
alone,” especially in the Pacific theater. It is all very well 
for General Omar Bradley to say that air attack on the 
homelands of America or Russia would be difficult by 
means of “the big, long-haul planes coming across the 
icecap,” but that, “if war were thrust upon us, from 
bases in the territories of our allies we could strike at 
the vitals of Communist power.” That was a catastrophic 
remark when heard by Parisians or Londoners who, it 
seems, are to man the front for a policy settled elsewhere. 
They won’t do it. They will see America to hell first. 
It is doubtful if the NATO agreement is worth the paper 
it is written on, since it produces the illusion of a secur- 
ity which does not exist, 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








EUROPE CONTINUED 


There is no effective public sense in Britain or West- 
ern Europe of any danger from Malenkov; such a sense 
of danger, or even of indignation, has still to be aroused. 
Quite unlike the days of the Brown Book of the Hitler 
terror, the State Department has pussyfooted its ac- 
counts of Soviet concentration camps as not quite nice. 
(After all—to parody Noel Coward—one “must not be 
beastly to the Russians,” meaning the Kremlin oppres- 





COLOGNE, 1945: EUROPE REMEMBERS ITS ‘LIBERATION’ 


sors of free Russia.) Any government in Europe which 
secured the withdrawal of American troops would be 
popular for doing so. As to the United Nations, it can be 
argued that, when its Charter comes up for revision in 
1955, the best thing to do would be to make a new start, 
deciding unambiguously whether it is to be a practical 
union of anti-aggression cooperators to enforce law, or 
a phony family of nations for indefinitely protracted 
discussion. Merely to quit it would be disastrous; such 
pique plays straight into the hands of Soviet propaganda 
against “the American aggressor.” Rather let the Soviets 
get out. 

For this writer, as a life-long believer in Atlantic 
Union, in European Union, and in the United Nations 
as a route to One World, these things are difficult and, 
indeed, unpleasant to say. But there is no use pretending 
to ourselves that the electorates of Europe are other than 
they are. There has been a final failure to “sell” the 
American idea, partly because there has been too much 






vacillation and delay, and partly because there have 
been so many very different American ideas. Quite apart 
from enraged Marxists and Tory chauvinists, many 
ruminant philosophers in Europe are quite ready to ex. 
plain that the Soviets (“properly understood”) are no 
more immoral than anybody else (who could not be 
morally superior to the countrymen of Dr. Kinsey, 
anyhow?), that the Kremlinists are useful “pike in the 
pond,” and that, to the enlightened, no resistance is really 
worthwhile anyway. Let us then assume that the policy 
to which I personally have devoted most of my life can- 
not capture the electorates; let us be “realistic” about the 
alternatives. 

There will always be those who want to lead a Third 
Force or Middle Way. Each will wish to be the leader 
(for all Western Europe) in building a new balance of 
power. In effect, this means building up a coalition 
against America as the new dominant power, and playing 
Russia off against her. In the end, however, the Third 
Force will not be an all-European one; rather, each 
country will follow its own self-interested nationalist line. 
What will emerge from this will be demands for neu- 
trality and for the termination of the Atlantic Treaty. 

It may be said that this will gravely weaken the na- 
tional security of these countries, but the fact is that 
they have no present sense of danger—except for the 
danger of being dragged unwillingly into a world war 
by a policy in Washington which they do not control. 
They have been told on the highest possible authority 
that there will be no war, and have forgotten the reser- 
vations and semantic delicacies which accompanied such 
declarations. About half of the Russian peace propa- 
ganda is believed. It is unpleasant for Europeans to real- 
ize that those who achieve power by force never will- 
ingly let it go. Any grave news on Russia is played down 
in Britain: The story is too old; the imagination boggles 
at the figures of liquidation in Russia and China; for so 
many decades, since Lloyd George hoped to exchange 
goods for Russian grain (at a time of great famine 
in Russia), it has all been condoned. On the Continent, 
there is no desire anywhere to be “liberated” again. 
Better almost anything than that, says the Frenchman. 

Perhaps it might be best for America to set its Euro- 
pean sights less high and to be content with neutrality, 
always provided that we can see that public opinion really 
approved “all aid short of war.” Any Soviet pressure on 
Europe toward war, after so much comradely talk of 
peace, will inevitably produce reactions in this direction. 
What is crucial is that America does not overlook, 
but puts every effort into guiding by ideas, the public 
opinion of the world. 
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NEW BOOK by Joseph Wood 

Krutch is like a letter from 
home; it invariably brings news from 
old friends in the plant and animal 
world, This last one is called The 
Best of Two Worlds (William Sloane 
Associates, $3.00). Actually, more 
than two worlds are discussed. But 
the general idea is that contrasted 
experience in town and country 
sharpens the eyes and the wits. 

Certainly being bred in the city 
subjects a man to certain permanent 
limitations. Mr. Krutch, for ex- 
ample, talks about countless animals, 
birds, reptiles and insects, but he 
hardly mentions the two animals 
which to a countryman are the con- 
stant companions of work and play. 
I refer to the horse and the dog. Most 
of the enemies of country life, fellows 
like Karl Marx, were city-bred. But, 
despite considerations like these, I 
am inclined to think that Mr. Krutch 
is in the right: The man who has 
been wearied by life amid unyield- 
ing steel and cement will be con- 
ditioned to see deepest and enjoy 
most among the colorful and chang- 
ing scenes of field and forest. 

One reason I trumpet this writer’s 
Virtues is that we are on the same 
side of a burning issue. From child- 
hood, I have had a conviction that 
less than justice is done to the 
“dumb” animals. And Mr. Krutch 
turns the tables in their behalf with 
great cleverness. When he asks what 
& cat or a frog thinks of us, I am 
all for him. When he discusses the 
Vocabularies of orang-outangs or the 
intelligence quotients of mice, I just 
naturally think of all the high-grade 
animals | have known, The’ vocabu- 
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Nature Reporting 
And Freedom 


lary of an intelligent workhorse gives 
a man something to think about. 

This sort of thinking involves an 
exercise of the imagination which 
enlarges the mind and does us good. 
St. Francis was kind to the birds, 
but the birds were also kind to St. 
Francis. I wonder how much of his 
philosophy was chirped to him by 
jays or sparrows. With sainthood 
went a humility which increased sen- 
sitivity. Ears to hear and eyes to 
see were gifts that went with biolog- 
ical modesty. And out of these came 
an understanding that transcended 
anything achieved by measuring, 
counting or peering through a micro- 
scope. 

Mr. Krutch occasionally speaks of 
himself as a “nature writer.” In mo- 
ments such as these, he does himself 
less than justice. He is never a na- 
ture sentimentalizer, a nature ex- 
ploiter, a nature describer and cover- 
upper. He is a nature reporter of the 
tribe of Thoreau. His pictures are 
always sharp, often informative and 
humorous. As he talks about a 
monkey or a mouse, he always tells 
more about himself and drives the 
reader to adventures in self-knowl- 
edge. 

The business of art is to sensitize 
the retina of human consciousness. 
Painting offers the plainest case in 
point. No matter how formal a pic- 
ture may be, how far from what we 
call nature, if there is any reality 
in it our sight will be quickened. Any 
good piece of writing, of music, of 
acting serves a similar purpose. The 
artist looks deeper, sees better and 
can show meanings which, without 
him, most of us would not have 


By William E. Bohn 


glimpsed. In fitting man into his uni- 
verse of living things, this modest 
“nature writer” is serving this pur- 
pose in a peculiarly direct and effec- 
tive way. 

In all his writing, Mr. Krutch is 
waging the good fight for freedom 
and vitality. He sees the machine 
more and more taking over. It is not 
merely that we live walled in. It is 
not only that so much of our time and 
activity is given over to mechanical 
devices. The real danger lies in the 
fact that so many of our thinkers 
are ready to surrender our humanity. 
They see men and women without 
freedom, helpless objects of the great 
glacial shifts of history. 


“Today the grandest of all dis- 
putes,” says our author, “is that 
between those who are determined 
to manipulate man as though he 
were a machine and those who 
hope, on the contrary, to let him 
grow like an organism. Whether 
our future is to be totalitarian or 
free depends entirely upon which 
side wins the dispute, and the 
question which side we ourselves 
are on may in the end depend up- 
on our conception of man’s place 
in nature. Nearly every taste we 
cultivate and nearly every choice 
we make . . . tends to proclaim 
where our sympathies lie.” 


If we vote for a universe of in- 
terchangeable parts which serve their 
predestined purpose, we will, natur- 
ally, go with the Marxists, If we pre- 
fer living things, which exercise 
choice and no two parts of which are 
precisely alike, we will flock with 
the self-determining democrats. To 
Mr. Krutch it seems natural that 
Russian peasants by the million pre- 
ferred death to Communism. 

Like most arguments, this could 
easily be pushed too far. Most of us 
will agree that we preserve free- 
dom and stave off dictatorship by 
enlarging our areas of choice. But it 
is to be hoped that this sort of en- 
largement is not limited to rural 
areas. The debate might be turned 
the other way about. For in many 
ways the city man has the greatest 
variety of choice. 

















Israel 


TEL Aviv 

F YOU BELIEVE in the transmigra- 
‘. of souls, our friend in the 
Israeli Foreign Ministry said last 
week, make sure you belong to a 
large nation; for small nations will 
always be considered in the wrong. 
The incidents at the Israeli-Jordan- 
ian frontier, and their repercussions 
abroad, have been enough to surprise 
even the most confirmed cynic. Right 
or wrong, the prevailing mood here 
has been much like that in Prague 
after the Munich deal. 

The facts are about as follows: In 
the last few years, the Arab states 
have been carrying on a small war 
against Israel. At first, the attacks 
were unorganized and sporadic; but 
then the infiltration of military 
units from Jordan (and, to a lesser 
extent, from Egypt and Syria) 
reached alarming proportions. Many 


‘TUMULT IN 


Two NATIONS 


While Israel gasps at the new pro-Arab policy 
of the State Department, Naguib’s Egypt stages 


show trials and weeps nostalgically for Hitler 


By Mark Alexander 








hundreds of Israeli citizens have been 
killed ever since the three Western 
powers “guaranteed” the Israeli-Arab 
frontiers in 1950. Israeli complaints 
to the UN Armistice Commission 
brought paper condemnations of Jor- 
dan and paper promises to insure 
that the attacks would not continue. 

But in 1953 the situation became 
worse. With the attacks becoming 
more and more numerous, Israeli 
settlements 


agricultural along the 








frontier could no longer cultivate 
their fields; Israeli farmers spent 
more time on guard than farming. 
The less responsible section of the 
Israeli press accused the Ben-Gurion 
Government of “defeatism.” and 
charged it with responsibility for the 
deaths of the Israeli citizens slain by 
the Arabs. 

The murders continued until, f- 
nally, one of the terrorists’ bases, 
Kibya in Jordan, was attacked and 
more than fifty inhabitants killed. 
The three Western Foreign Ministers 
condemned the Israeli attack and 
asked for a special session of the UN 
Security Council to consider the case. 

The lesson Israel has learned is 
that the murder of hundreds of Jews 
is neither a crime nor a threat to 
peace, but counter-action or self-de- 
fense is both, for the simple reason 
that the Arabs are many and the 
Jews are few, and the Western pow- 
ers wish to appease the former. 

Israeli public opinion, which had 
perhaps taken American support too 
much for granted, has received a 
rude shock. The prevailing opinion 
in the Hakirya, the new Foreign Of- 
fice at Jerusalem, is that the US. 
arms now being delivered to Egypt 
and Syria will be used mainly against 
Israel. Some even ascribe the inten- 
sification of the “small war” on the 
border to the encouragement given 
the Arabs by the new regime in the 
State Department. People here resent 
such unnecessary slights as the US. 
Embassy’s refusal to take part in the 
“Conquest of the Desert” exhibition, 


Secretary of State Dulles (left) has thrown U.S. support to the Arab bloc in border dispute 
with Israel. Center, Egyptian dictator Naguib; right, Israeli Foreign Minister Sharett. 
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an undertaking which was supported 
by four UN agencies. Such actions 
have strengthened the belief that the 
State Department wishes to appease 
the Arabs at any cost. 

As a result, the pro-Communist 
press publishes editorials which say 
“we told you so,” while democratic 
organs speak of reorienting Israeli 
foreign policy. Democratic leaders 
and periodicals are also expressing 
concern about the effect of Washing- 
ton’s pro-Arab policy on Israeli pub- 
lic opinion, i. e., a probable strength- 
ening of the pro-Soviet parties. 


Egypt 


Meanwhile, in Egypt, General 
Naguib has staged a series of politi- 
cal show trials, purporting to reveal 
adangerous “imperialist conspiracy.” 
Among the accused were prominent 
leaders of the old regime and the 
dominant Wafd party, as well as lead- 
ers of the Sa’adist party which rep- 
resents industrial interests, alleged 
supporters of King Farouk, and 
alleged Communists—all in all, an 
amalgam of which Vishinsky would 
not be ashamed. 

The charges were somewhat in- 
coherent, as, for example, the case of 
Ibrahim Abdul Hadi, first of the 
accused to be sentenced to death. 
(The sentence was later commuted to 
15 years’ hard labor.) The Govern- 
ment said that Abdul Hadi was re- 
sponsible for the defeat of the Egypt- 
jans in the war against Israel, that 
he was connected with the murder 
of Hassan el Banna, leader of the 
Moslem Brotherhood, in 1949, and 
that he had conspired with an un- 
named foreign power to restore the 
old regime in an unspecified manner. 

Now Abdul Hadi was a run-of-the- 
mill politician of the old style, but 
the charges against him were ob- 
viously trumped up. He had not been 
Prime Minister during the war with 
Israel, but only a half year after- 
ward. His part in the murder of 
Hassan el Banna, an act of revenge, 
had been an open secret for more 
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than four years, and certainly had 
nothing to do with the conspiracy 
“revealed” by Naguib. The matter 
became even more serious when an 
Egyptian spokesman denied that the 
unnamed foreign power in the con- 
spiracy was Britain, and mentioned 
instead a “Middle Eastern power be- 
longing to NATO,” that is, Turkey. 
This was patently absurd, because 
there was no reason at all for Turkey 
to aid Egyptian Communists, mon- 
archists or has-beens of the old 
parties. 

What is behind these strange trials, 
then? Some say that the ruling junta 
in Cairo wishes to appease the Mos- 
lem Brotherhood. But relations be- 
tween the Army chiefs and the 
Brotherhood are not too good, and 
this explanation must be dismissed. 
Furthermore, there are absolutely 
no facts pointing to the existence of 
any real conspiracy against the re- 
gime. Perhaps the Cairo Government 
got panicky following rumors of a 
non-existent conspiracy; such rumors 
circulate quite freely in Cairo. Un- 
der a dictatorship, slight stirrings 
of opposition might induce an exag- 
gerated fear on the part of the rulers, 
who know their own weaknesses 
better than their foes do. But such 
explanations are most unsatisfactory. 
Once again, we have to say, regret- 
fully, that there seem to be certain 
irrational laws motivating purges and 
show trials in dictatorships which 
we in democratic societies cannot 
understand in our own terms. 

The speeches of the Egyptian 
leaders have been in the best Jacobin 
tradition, with the chief propagan- 
dist, Major Saleh Salam, appearing 
in the role of St. Just. The themes are 
amour sacré de la patrie, the glor- 
ious achievements of “the Revolu- 
tion,” the unity of the people and 
the harmful activities of other parties. 
the danger of corrupt journalism, 
and, finally, the threat of the out- 
side intervention of imperialism. 

Now it must be said that a little 
Jacobinism in Egypt would not be 
out of place so far as social prob- 
lems are concerned, but in this field 


the “revolutionaries” have been 
most moderate. All their energies are 
spent in foreign policy, in internal 
squabbles behind closed doors, and 
now, apparently, in the preparation 
of show trials. 

A most revealing sidelight to all 
this was a survey made by Egypt’s 
Life-type magazine, Al Mussawar. 
The magazine asked prominent poli- 
ticians throughout the Arab world: 
“How would you appraise Hitler’s 
activities, eight years after his death? 
If he should now appear again, what 
advice would you give him?” 

Anvar el Sadat, head of the 
Egyptian Air Force and Number 3 
man in the ruling junta, answered: 


“Dear Hitler, I welcome you 
back with all my heart. You have 
been defeated, but in fact one 
should regard you as the real 
victor: There will be no peace in 
the world until Germany again 
takes first place. Your main mis- 
take was in opening too many 
fronts, but everything has been 
forgiven, for you are a shining 
example of belief in one’s father- 
land and people. You are eternal, 
and we shall not be surprised if 
we see you again, or a second Hit- 
ler, back in Germany.” 


Dr. Taraf el Din, the Egyptian 
Minister of Health, said: 


“You will remain a shining ex- 
ample to the German people. Your 
great life has been worthy of a 
great end. The best people will al- 
ways remember the grandeur of 
your splendid life, and they will 
mourn the fact that you have been 
defeated by the forces of evil. All 
the lies and calumnies voiced by 
your despicable enemies cannot 
lessen your great name.” 

These replies were more or less 
typical, and they are in deadly 
earnest. They reflect the prevailing 
muddleheadedness (to put it mildly) 
of the Egyptian leaders, who have 
learned nothing and forgotten little 
since 1940. It should be noted, more- 
over, that Hitler’s anti-Jewish policy 
is not a special attraction for the 
Egyptian leaders; none of them even 
mentioned it. 
seems to have an irresistible attrac- 
tion for the Arab chiefs. 


Fascism as a whole 











By Hugh Trevor-Roper 


IS FRANCO A FASCIST? 


A British authority says that Spain's dictator lacks the radical ideology 


of Hitler and Mussolini, and is merely an old-fashioned autocrat 


ASCISM, if the term has any mean- 
FS is not merely a word of 
abuse. It is not merely a form of gov- 
ernment which is authoritarian, bru- 
tal and anti-Communist. Franco’s 
rule has many ugly features, but 
these features can characterize non- 
fascist as well as fascist governments. 
Fascism, as erected by Hitler and 
Mussolini into a form of society, is 
much more definite than this. It is the 
dictatorship of the industrial lower 
middle class, consecrated by a “na- 
tional” ideology and recommended 
by its promise of material improve- 
ment for the workers. 

In the nineteenth century, the lib- 
eral middle classes offered the work- 
ers a share in the general freedom 
and prosperity which, by liberalism, 
they expected to achieve. In some 
countries, they succeeded; but what 
where they failed? There, in the 
twentieth century, the workers lis- 
tened to new apostles, Communists 
offering an international dictatorship 
of the workers. 

At this point, the middle classes— 
and, especially, the most vulnerable 
lower middle classes, which felt them- 
selves let down by their betters and 
about to be engulfed by the class be- 
neath—came forward with a rival 
program. Against internationalism 
they preached nationalism; against 
social leveling they preached a new, 
reinvigorated hierarchy to preserve 
their own position; and under it they 
promised material benefits which 
Hucu Trevor-Roper, expert on Na- 
zism, wrote The Last Days of Hitler. 


would ease the lot of the workers. 

As for the old privileged class, the 
middle classes would tolerate it as 
long as hierarchy above them seemed 
necessary to guarantee hierarchy be- 
neath. In that limited and conditional 
sense, they were conservative. But if 
once that condition no longer applied 
—if the upper classes betrayed the 
revolution or were found unnecessary 
to it—they would jettison this deco- 
rative superstructure. Fundamentally, 
the fascists were radical. Hitler and 
Mussolini both obtained power by 
permission of the conservative classes, 
as dictators of the Right, and both 
afterward showed themselves vin- 
dictive enemies of those classes. 

But if this is fascism, what are 
the conditions of its establishment? 
Obviously, such a system depends 
first of all on an industrial society 
capable of producing an urban middle 
class. It also, being a revolutionary 
movement, depends on an organized 
political party ready to take over 
power. And to succeed, it must, by 
economic expansion, justify to the 
workers the new hierarchy above 
them. All these conditions were ful- 
filed in Germany; to a lesser extent, 
and for a time, they applied in Italy. 
How far did they apply in Spain? 

The answer is: hardly at all. Spain 
is a poor agricultural country; for 
particular local reasons, its fascist 
party could not mobilize support in 
the largest towns and was never 
ready to exercise power, and it lacks 
the basis for economic expansion. 

For Spain had a fascist party, and 
General Franco was, and is, its Lead- 


er. This Spanish fascist party is the 
Falange, which has all the marks of 
authentic radical fascism. It was bom 
of defeat and despair—its founder, 
José Antonio Primo de Rivera, had 
seen, in the rule of his own father, 
the failure of the older type of dic- 
tatorship; its ideals were radical, 
nationalist and hierarchical, and its 
basis was the lower middle class. 

But, apart from the initial small- 
ness of that class in Spain, a large 
part of it is necessarily deaf to a 
“nationalist” appeal. For in Spain 
nationalism, the appeal to the great 
days of the imperial past, is neces 
sarily an appeal to Castillian suprem- 
acy, and this supremacy has always 
been emphatically rejected by the 
industrial and commercial cities of 
Catalonia and Asturias. Further. the 
outline of Falangist radicalism is 
blurred by the question of the 
Church. How could the genuine anti- 
clericalism of the unprivileged in 
Spain be mobilized by an appeal to 
the glorious imperial past when that 
past was chiefly glorious because 
Spain was then the champion of the 
Church? 

And then there is the question of 
economic expansion. Hitler was for- 
tunate enough to assume power at the 
beginning of economic recovery; tT 
armament and peaceful conquest in 
Europe raised living standards im 
Germany even before the war opened 
huger prospects. Italian industry 
similarly prospered—for a time— 
under Mussolini. But what of Fran- 
co’s Spain? 


From 1936 to 1939, the Civil War 
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FRANCISCO FRANCO: NO RADICAL 


tuined its already feeble economy; 
from 1939 to 1945, the European 
war prevented its recovery. For 
whereas other neutral countries en- 
joyed an artificial boom, Spain, 
without manufacturing capacity or 
foreign credit or foreign raw mater- 
ials, destitute of transport and sub- 
ject to blockade, was completely ex- 
cluded from such opportunities. Add 
to this eight years of drought, and 
what is the result? Agriculture and 
industry have alike declined since the 
beginning of the Civil War. It was 
not till 1950 that rain and foreign 
loans at last brought relief. 

Thus, at no time during the period 
of European fascism was the Spanish 
fascist party able to find internal 
conditions favorable to its rise. This 
seems to have been recognized even 
by the Germans and Italians, who, 
finding that the Falange in 1936 con- 
sisted of only a few hundred mem- 
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bers, never gave it their direct sup- 
port. Thus, whereas Russian supplies 
to the Spanish Government were sent 
to the Spanish Communist party, so 
making that party supreme among its 
allies, Hitler and Mussolini sent their 
contributions not to the Falange but 
to Franco. Similarly, when the found- 
er of the Falange was imprisoned by 
the Reds, the German Government 
refused to countenance an attempt to 
save him and he was executed. 

The first German Ambassador to 
Franco, Faupel, was indeed a Nazi 
and pressed upon the Generalissimo 
radical social programs; but Franco 
replied by borrowing a few Falangist 
phrases, forcibly merging the Falange 
with his traditionalist supporters, and 
condemning the new leader of the 
Falange, Manuel Hedilla, to death for 
insubordination. When Faupel pro- 
tested, Franco reprieved the fallen 
Hedilla but persuaded the Germans 
to recall their Ambassador as per- 
sona non grata. He afterward as- 
serted his authority over those of 
his own generals who dared to utter 
“social” doctrines. 

By 1938, many observers noted 
that the Falange was already defeat- 
ed and becoming more radical 
through defeat; in fact, one re- 
marked, socially Falangists and Reds 
were “hardly so different as to justify 
a continuation of this fratricidal 
war.” Franco’s ultimate victory was 
thus a victory over Falangists, too. 

Nevertheless, it was also a victory 
for Germany and Italy, the fascist 
powers; was it not possible that, 
after victory, the Spanish fascist 
party would profit by their patron- 
age? Once again, Franco threw a 
sop to his patrons. The Falange was 
admitted to office. But there is a 
difference between office for individ- 
uals and power for a party. 

The position was explained by a 
Falangist general in the summer of 
1939. Spain, he pointed out, was 
quite different from Germany. In 
Germany, the party had been formed 
first, and so, when the Leader had 
assumed power, he had numbers of 
ideologically indoctrinated followers 


prepared to occupy every post and so 
carry through the social revolution. 
But in Spain the Leader had been too 
busy fighting to create a party. Con- 
sequently, he now had to fill the jobs 
with . . . job-hunters. 

A year later, Ramén Serrano 
Suter, Franco’s brother-in-law, was 
wringing his hands over the same 
phenomenon. “The Falange,” he said, 
“has not been able to build up the 
necessary young forces fast enough 
to fill important posts with the right 
people.” This was in September 1940, 
on the very eve of Franco’s refusal 
to enter the war by seizing Gibraltar 
from Britain. Thus, the social back- 
ground to that great refusal was not 
the apostasy from a fascist past; it 
was the absence of a fascist present. 

Ironically, the great refusal was 
not so much the end as the begin- 
ning of official fascism in Spain— 
the beginning of the two years’ ap- 
parent dictatorship of Serrano Sumer. 
Sufier had been head of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Falange and 
Minister of the Interior; now, as 
Foreign Minister, he 
eclipse even the Generalissimo him- 
self. 

For Suffer was a real Spanish 
fascist. He detested and insulted the 
Western Powers; he boasts still of 
his “loyal and unequivocal friend- 
ship” for the Axis powers; he tried 
hastily to jerry-build a radical party; 
and, as part of the process, he wanted 
war. A radical in a hurry (for time 
was short), he was also (for his 
party was weak) somewhat hyster- 
ical. He denounced one of his pre- 
decessors as a reactionary, and in- 
spired press attacks on another; to 
Hitler and Ribbentrop he denounced 
his own ambassadors abroad as 
“old-fashioned and liberal-minded” ; 
and, in 1942, he even denounced 
Franco himself to Ciano, speaking 
of him freely and publicly “as one 
speaks of a moronic servant.” 

And yet, since Sufier was a 
Spanish fascist, not a German agent, 
his views were often disagreeable to 
Germany, too. He was proud and 
angular and spoke as if Spain had 


seemed to 
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FRANCO CONTINUED 


rights. His clericalism in particular 
made him hateful to Hitler, who 
failed to realize that Catholicism was 
a necessary element in any Spanish 
nationalism. Blinded by passion, Hit- 
ler regarded Sufer as the evil 
genius who was leading Franco away 
from the virtuous radical Falange. In 
fact, if Sufier ever tried to lead 
Franco anywhere, it was away from 
German to Spanish fascism; but even 
here he led him in vain. 

For what was the aim of Spanish 
fascism in the brief era of Sufer? 
It was indeed war, war with German 





HITLER: 


ATTACKED THE PRIESTS 


aid perhaps, but not necessarily the 
German war. What fascism required 
was a short, successful war against a 
weak neighbor. So, in 1941, when it 
was clear that war against England 
was too risky, radical Spanish Air 
Force officers advocated an attack on 
Portugal. 

“A country as small as Portugal,” 
they said, “has no right to exist in a 
new Europe”; and Franco’s aide- 
de-camp, later the last commander of 
the Blue Division, was quoted as say- 
ing that a war with Portugal was 
essential to reunite Spain and enable 
the Falangists to solve, at last, the 
social problem: “Spain will then be- 
come a totalitarian state, appropriate 
to the European system of Adolf Hit- 
ler.” How far Suier himself ad- 
vocated this policy is not clear; but 
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we know that he offered the Por- 
tuguese island of Madeira to Hitler, 
and he insisted that the British were 
planning the overthrow of Portu- 
guese dictator Salazar. 

In the end, however, nothing came 
of this project, which would incident- 
ally have been most unwelcome to 
Germany. In February 1942, Franco 
and Salazar met at Seville and 
jointly guaranteed Iberian neutral- 
ity; and the program of the Spanish 
fascists, like that of the German 
fascists, had failed in Spain. 

Six months later, Sufer was 
quietly and finally dismissed from 
politics, and a new Constitution per- 
petuated, behind conservative legal 
forms, the personal rule of Franco. 

Thus, the Falange never had an 
internal basis of power in Spain, 
and its external basis dissolved with 
the fascist empires of Germany and 
Italy. Unready in 1940, by 1942 it 
was a movement that had failed; and 
Hitler himself, seeing in retrospect 
that in backing Franco, not the Fal- 
ange, he had backed the wrong horse, 
raged privately at the apostate who 
had betrayed not merely the German 
campaign in the Mediterranean but 
also the social revolution in Spain. 

“The priests and the monarchists,” 
he would declare, “the same mortal 
enemies who opposed the resurgence 
of our own people in Germany, have 
joined together to seize power in 
And Franco, who should 
have struck them down, had yielded 
to them, even to the extent of as- 
cribing his victory in the Civil War 
not to the Axis but to the Virgin 
Mary! 

Sometimes, Hitler even envisaged a 
new civil war in Spain, in which he 
would back some other more reliable 
general—General Mujfioz Grandes, 
perhaps, then commander of the Blue 
Division (he is now Franco’s War 
Minister)—to depose the Caudillo 
and, at the head of the sound ele- 
ments in Spain, clear away “the 
clerical-monarchical muck.” And 
who were these sound elements? 
They were, of course, the Falangists 
and . . . the Communists! For Span- 


Spain.” 





ish Reds, Hitler had been assured, 
were not like German Reds: they 
were sound revolutionaries who 
would be very useful to exterminate 
priests and dukes. 

In this version of Franco as the 
betrayer of a social revolution there 
is, of course, some truth; although it 
would be truer to say that there never 
was, on his side of the Civil War, a 
social revolution to betray. Nothing 
in Franco’s career suggests any 
radical views; throughout the Civil 
War, he relied more on the Army and 
the conservative classes than on the 
Falange; and when, in 1938. he stole 
the Falangists’ program, he was 
careful to omit from it such features 
as were disagreeable to that class 
which, in an economy of shortage, 
holds the strongest position: the 
landlords. 

Franco is, in fact, a real dictator 
of the Right, a general who carried 
out a pronunciamiento in the old 
manner and who, to the surprise of 
his sponsors, was able, when his 
pronunciamiento degenerated into a 
social war and was followed by a 
European war, so to maneuver among 
all the forces thus aroused that he 
still—thanks to the firm basis of an 
ever-increasing Army—survives. And 
if he survives not as the leader of a 
Spanish fascist movement—for al- 
though that is still to be found among 
his many titles, the Falange today 
can hardly be more than a free- 
masonry of office-holders—but as 
Caudillo by the Grace of God. creat- 
ing dukes, humoring the Church, and 
keeping the throne warm for a king, 
that is a position which may not 
seem to him a serious deviation from 
his earlier aims. 

Genuine Falangists may still mut- 
ter radical sentiments; but fellow- 
traveling Falangists who. in years of 
shortage, have made profitable peace 
with the rich are more numerous. 
Social discontent may be unsolved; 
but rainfall, fear of a new civil wat, 
and an army which consumes nearly 
half the budget and also impresses 
America (that great source of loans) 
will no doubt contain it. 


The New Leader 
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He is one man among 16,000, but his fate 


concerns every one of us 


The Saga of 
Wang Ti-chiu 


By Bruno Shaw 


ANG TI-cHIU is a 24-year-old Chinese peasant- 
ele from the province of Honan. He looks 
older by Western reckoning, for tilling the soil on the 
few mow of family land is a hard life, and soldiering 
for the past five years has been even harder. His child- 
hood name was Chi’io Tzu, given him by his grand- 
mother because he laughed aloud when he was a baby. 
But he has not laughed much in the last few years, 

Six years ago, the Chinese Communists came to Ti- 
chiu’s village. Many landlords were killed. Some were 
bad, and for them he had no pity. Some, like his parents, 
had only an acre-and-a-half of land from which to dig 
their sustenance. First, the people were told that they had 
been liberated, then that their burden was the fault of 
those who had governed them. The new rulers set up 
new rules. So much of the crop must be contributed in 
order to provide food for the liberators. So many young 
men from the village must join the Army to fight for 
liberation, not only against their own oppressors but 
against the foreign tigers who wished to devour their 
nation, the foremost of which, Mei Kuo (America), 
wanted to make the Chinese people its slaves. 

Ti-chiu learned many things—about obedience to 
Father Mao, about Brother Stalin who had the welfare 
of the Chinese people at heart, about the need to report 
unpatriotic acts of parents. He learned that ancestors 
were dead people and nothing else, that the only loyalty 
was to the state and not to the family, that only what 
was taught by the new party could be believed. All these 
things he learned well, for they were taught him day 
after day for five years. 

In the war against the foreign tigers, the long-nosed 
fa pitzu who had come to their sister country of Korea, 
Ti-chiu saw killing and devastation that he never would 
have believed possible if he had not seen it with his own 
eyes. But he was uplifted because he was part of the 


Bruno SHAW, news commentator for WNEW, spent 
twelve years in the Far East as a correspondent and editor. 
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Wang Ti-chiu’s buddies—Chinese “Communist” POWs in a Korean 
camp, with Nationalist flags and emblems tattooed on their bodies. 


forces of liberation for these people, who were much 
like himself. 

Yet, how much soldiering, even in a good cause, can 
any man take? It is easy to die. It is difficult to live while 
all around you men are sick and dying, unattended when 
they are wounded, when your own feet are frozen and 
the food for days on end is only raw grain without even 
a cup of hot tea, when you are weary of the pounding 
of the great guns upon your ears, and when this war— 
which you were told would be won in a month—is in 
the midst of its second year and still no end in sight. 

One day, leaflets from the airplanes of the ta pitzu 
came fluttering out of the sky. In the army of the lib- 
erators, Ti-chiu had been taught to read almost a hun- 
dred characters of the simple pei wha written language. 
While it was forbidden for the troops to read these mes- 
sages from the enemy, Ti-chiu picked one up and stuffed 
it into his blouse—to read later when there was no 
danger of being seen. Even picking up the paper was a 
daring thing to do, but he had dared much in the past 
few years. 

The leaflet was small and easily read. It said that any 
Chinese soldier who gave himself into the hands of the 
enemy would receive many things—warm clothing, food, 
rest, comforts, protection against any harm, and freedom 
when the war was over. It said that many Chinese patri- 
ots had already done so, that they had been fooled by 
their Communist leaders, who were the enemies of the 
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people and not their liberators. And it asked them to 
think clearly in their own minds how things had been in 
their own native village before, and how they were now. 
All these things it said. But who could believe them? 

Now there were battles every day, and at night, and 
very little sleep or rest. Up the hill and down. Shooting 
and being shot at. Bombs from airplanes overhead and 
huge bursts of flame and iron that seemed to come 
from under the ground, from the heavy artillery of the 
‘a pitzu. There were more men on Ti-chiu’s side, but the 
fighting was very bitter. So much so that the leaflet he 
had kept in his blouse began to take on meaning, even 
though he was sure it was a lie. For, after all, what 
could be worse than this? 


So the time came when he made his decision. This is 
not something to be done lightly, either. One has to tell 
those about him, for one cannot be altogether without 
comrades. It was then that he got the greatest surprise 
of all. For the others with him felt the same way. Some 
had found leaflets as he had. Some were just unutter- 
ably weary. Some, he learned, had never wanted to join 
the side of the liberators and hated them for what they 
had done in their family village. These had long looked 
for a chance to escape—even into the hands of the enemy. 
Foreign tigers though the enemy might be, it had been 
known in times before the liberation in their village that 
missionaries and traders from Mei Kuo had done kind 
things for their people. In any case, these comrades 
were ready to take the chance. 

Thus, early in the morning while it was still dark, the 
dozen or so who had agreed on the plan began their 
march into the hands of the enemy. They carried the 
leaflets which guaranteed them safe conduct past the 
sentries into the camp of the other side. And there they 
found, to their utter astonishment, that everything the 
leaflet had promised them was true. .. . 

Wang Ti-chiu is one of 16,000 Chinese soldiers in 
Korea who either surrendered or were captured by the 
United Nations forces and are now in the hands of the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission made up of 
representatives of Czechoslovakia, Poland, India, Sweden 
and Switzerland. 

Thousands of these Chinese soldiers have a deep and 
abiding hatred of the Chinese Communists. They have 
tattooed on their bodies drawings of the Chinese Na- 
tionalist flag. They have tattooed on their chests and 
backs words which express their determination to help 
the Nationalist Government on Formosa destroy the Reds. 

These 16,000 Chinese soldiers are those who have 
elected, of their own free will, to reject repatriation into 
the hands of the Chinese Reds—either because they have 
a better understanding now of what Communism means 
to their country, or because they were forced into the Red 
armies against their will in the first place. 

Two of the nations whose delegates are members of 
the “neutral-nations” commission are Communist states 
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—Poland and Czechoslovakia, Following the Soviet line 
at the UN, they demanded that all Chinese war prisoners 
be handed over to the Chinese Communists whether 
they wanted to go or not. The Soviet proposals would 
have made it possible for the Chinese Communists to do 
to Chinese prisoners of the UN what the Russian Com. 
munists did to returned Russian POWs at the end of 
World War Il—millions of whom were condemned to 
torture, death, or hard labor in the Siberian wastes. 

On July 26 of this year, Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles told the American people in a nationwide radio 
address: 

“Many of the North Korean and Chinese prisoners 
of war want hereafter to live in freedom. The Com- 
munists stubbornly insisted that these prisoners must 
be forcibly returned. Now that demand is abandoned. 
No prisoners will be returned against their will.” 

The armistice agreement provides that each side shall 
have the right to “explain to all the prisoners of war... 
their rights and to inform them of any matters relating 
to their return to their homelands, particularly of their 
full freedom to return home to lead a peaceful life.” It 
also provides that “No force or threat of force shall be 
used against the prisoners of war to prevent or effect 
their repatriation, and no violence to their persons or 
affront to their dignity or self-respect shall be permitted 
in any manner for any purpose whatever.” 

In the New York Times of October 16, there were 
published these reports: 

From the neutral repatriation zone in Korea: “Re 
moved from pressures and left alone to make the de- 
cision after hearing the Communists’ arguments, 98 
per cent of the prisoners called in yesterday chose to 
remain in neutral custody. Many of them loudly 
declared their intention to go to the Nationalist 
Chinese stronghold of Formosa once they were re- 
leased to civilian status in January.” 

And: “Observers outside the explanation tents said 
it was easier to hear the prisoners’ shouts, songs and 
oaths than the speeches and questions of the Chinese 
Communist representatives trying to convince the balky 
prisoners they should return to Red China. . . . The 
screaming of the prisoners could be heard by news- 
men two miles away.” 

And from New Delhi the following day: “Events in 
the anti-Communist prison camps under charge of the 
Indian custodial forces have been disturbing to New 
Delhi, where it has been accepted that most of the 
22,300 or so prisoners [Chinese and Korean] turned 
over to neutral custody by the United Nations Com- 
mand would elect for repatriation. That this has not 
occurred, to the disruption of plans for the Communist 
‘explanation’ periods, came as a shock to the highest 
Indian opinion.” 

Wang Ti-chiu is typical of the 16,000 Chinese and 
6,300 Korean war prisoners in the hands of the “neutral” 
repatriation commission. What citizen of any country 
outside the Iron Curtain can deny him his right to free- 
dom? If, by chance, that right is denied him, no man 
will ever be safe. 


The New Leader 
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BROWN 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
HE Moscow newspaper Trud, official organ of the 
Soviet trade unions, recently devoted almost half 
a page to a new attack on Irving Brown, European 
representative of the American Federation of Labor 
and one of Communism’s most effective foes [see 
“Irving Brown, Labor Statesman,” by Williaza Henry 
Chamberlin, Tue New Leaver, October 19]. Brown 
came in for the usual barrage of Kremlin vitupera- 
tion; he was denounced as an “agent of American 
intelligence,” a “splitter” of the European labor- 
union movement, etc. What lent the article a little 
extra piquancy, however, was the unorthodox source 
of much of Trud’s material: the Hearst newspaper, 
New York Journal-American, and its ultra-reactionary, 
union-baiting columnist, Westbrook Pegler. 

Brown, according to Trud’s issue of September 11, 
“carries out any assignment of aggressive U.S. circles 
aimed at fomenting hatred among peoples, at prepar- 
ing a new world war. Another, no less important side 
of his activity is splitting the working-class move- 
ment. American union leaders like Brown spare no 
efforts to undermine the influence of progressive labor 
unions in all the countries of the world, to cause 
dissension and irresolution among the workers, to 
forge strikebreaking organizations.” 

Most of Trud’s documentation for these assertions 
comes from two articles, one attributed merely to the 
Journal-American and the other directly to Pegler, 
who has fought a running battle against the AFL’s 
anti-Communist efforts in Europe for the past several 
years [see editorial, “Pegler a la Russe,” THe NEw 
LeaDER, January 21, 1952]. In “an article by the 
noted American journalist Westbrook Pegler,” says 
Trud, “it is stated that, during the war, David Du- 
binsky of the AFL International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union admitted that he and people connected 
with him conducted espionage in Europe. . . . Pegler 
reports that Irving Brown is Dubinsky’s ‘ambassador,’ 
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Mr. Brown’s Enemies 


Moscow organ quotes Westbrook Pegler to ‘substantiate’ 


its attack on the AFL’s European representative 
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Here is a photostat of the opening section of Trud’s article 
attacking Brown (September 11, 1953). Circled are the refer- 
ences to Westbrook Pegler and to the N. Y. Journal-American. 


or, more accurately, an active member of an espionage 
center set up by American intelligence in Europe.” 

The other Journal-American article declared (as 
re-translated from Trud) that “the AFL each month 
turns $100,000 over to the Central Intelligence 
Agency. ... The CIA .. . engages in criminal activity 
on the territory of foreign states, and President Eisen- 
hower makes every effort to show his kindly feelings 
toward Brown, who receives disgraceful publicity in 
newspapers and magazines as a bold foe of the Reds.” 

Perhaps the Trud article merely represented Mos- 
cow’s return of a courtesy to Mr. Pegler, who had 
many times quoted the French Communist L’Humanité 
in support of his diatribes against Brown and the 
AFL. At any rate, European workers can well feel 
toward Brown the way Democrats once felt toward 
Grover Cleveland: “They love him most for the 
enemies he has made.” 
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Hemisphere democrats are disturbed by the ties between 


Washington and 
Latin American 


Reaction 


HE GENERAL ATTITUDE of Latin 

Americans toward the United 
States is today one of disappointment 
and even hostility. The chief reason 
is generally believed to be our rela- 
tive economic neglect of Latin Amer- 
ica, as contrasted with our almost 
exclusive concentration on Europe, 
the Near East and Asia. The Admin- 
istration has implicitly recognized the 
legitimacy of this complaint by an- 
nouncing that things will be different 
in the future. However, there are 
other serious causes of misunder- 
standing. The criticism of Latin 
American democratic labor is, for 
instance, directed at this country’s 
performance as leader of the free 
world, 

We are frankly accused of support- 
ing and strengthening reactionary, 
dictatorial regimes in Latin America. 
And the truth of the matter is that 
the United States persists in follow- 
ing a policy of appeasement of these 
regimes. This has seriously impaired 
our prestige and cast doubt upon the 
sincerity of our democratic faith. 

Let us examine a few cases: 

The activities of Juan Perén, be- 
fore and since he became President 
of Argentina, have proved conclu- 
sively that he is democracy’s enemy 
No. 1 in Latin America. The events 
in Argentina last spring are still 
fresh in everyone’s memory. The de- 
struction of the democratic oppo- 
sition’s headquarters, the burning of 
the newspaper La Vanguardia’s print- 
ing plant and the Juan B. Justo 
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library, with over 60.000 volumes, 
and the wholesale arrest and torture 
of thousands of citizens of every walk 
of life provoked a feeling of revul- 
sion throughout the world. Yet, it 
was precisely at that moment that our 
Government decided to include 
Buenos Aires in Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower’s good-will-tour itinerary. 

But that in itself could have been 
excused on the ground of diplomatic 
propriety. What our friends in Latin 
America cannot understand is the 
love feast staged during Dr. Eisen- 
hower’s two-day stay and our Gov- 
ernment’s abrupt decision, reportedly 
at Perén’s personal request, to retain 


Ambassador Nufer in Buenos Aires, 
after he had been transferred to 
Chile. Since the Ambassador is a 








leading exponent of the policy of 
letting bygones be bygones, the im. 
pression now in Argentina is that 
Uncle Sam will soon make another 
concrete gesture of appeasement. At 
any rate, this is the hope of certain 
powerful American interests down 
there, before whose eyes Perén is 
dangling the tempting prospect of 
“business as usual.” 

Meanwhile, documents found by 
the Allies in the German Foreign Of. 
fice archives—just pubished in book 
form by a prominent Argentine exile 
now living in Montevideo—represent 
Perén and his late wife as having 
been paid Nazi agents during the last 
war, having actively participated in 
espionage acts which cost the lives 
of Allied personnel, and having en- 
gineered the June 4, 1943 military 
coup on Nazi orders. All these docu- 
ments were collected in 1946-1947 
by a group of U.S. military officers 
and are known to Washington of- 
ficials. With this added knowledge 
of Perén’s anti-American record, our 
Government would be making a ter- 
rible mistake, morally as well as 


politically, were it to appease the 
Argentine dictator again. 
Venezuela has been under the dic- 
tatorship of a military clique since 
the fall of 1948, when the democratic 
government of Romulo Gallegos was 
overthrown. Gallegos had been elect- 
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ed by the overwhelming majority of 
the people in a free election that was 
witnessed and praised by many 
United States newspapermen. After 
four years of dictatorial rule, the 
Venezuelan junta thought it would 
be safe to risk an election, so they 
called one last November, after 
taking the precaution of banning the 
majority party. When the votes were 
counted, however, it became appar- 
ent that the Government had been 
defeated by a majority of more than 
two to one. So, at 3 o'clock in the 
morning, all polling places were 
seized, the ballot boxes impounded, 
a strict censorship imposed, and all 
the leading members of the opposi- 
tion party arrested or deported. The 
count continued in secrecy, and, two 
days later, the Government an- 
nounced that it had won. 

The Venezuelan electoral farce was 
so crude that no responsible observer 
could be deceived. Yet, this illegiti- 
mate government has been rewarded 
with the task of organizing the Tenth 
Conference of American States, 
which is scheduled to be held in 
Caracas, Venezuela next March. In- 
credible though it seems, one of the 
most brutal dictatorial governments 
in Latin America is to play host to a 
conference. called to strengthen the 
cause of democracy and freedom! 
As if to stress the irony of the 
situation, with democratic labor lead- 
ers languishing in the Guasima con- 
centration camp or the jails of 
Caracas and Maracaibo, Communist 
union leaders held meetings through- 
out Venezuela last month in support 
of the Vienna congress of the Com- 
munist-controlled World Federation 
of Trade Unions. 

Venezuela is rich in oil and iron. 
It has established friendly, profitable 
relations with powerful American oil 
and steel interests. Hence, its mili- 
tary regime has become untouchable, 
and is appeased and coddled in every 
possible way. 

American organized labor has re- 
peatedly urged our Government to 
extend constructive help to the demo- 
cratic regimes of Latin America in 
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order to strengthen them against 
Communist and other totalitarian in- 
filtration and propaganda. In the case 
of Bolivia and Chile—ruled by gov- 
ernments that enjoy the support of 
the majority of the people—U.S. 
policy has been cautious, but defin- 
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itely friendly. The decision to resume 
the purchase of Bolivian tin and to 
buy surplus Chilean copper has been 
greeted with relief and sincere ap- 
preciation by the workers of those 
two countries. 

Similar action should be taken in 
favor of other democratic Latin 
American governments, even if the 
measures are not always justified in 
terms of sound orthodox economics. 
Let us never lose sight of the fact 
that in Latin America, as in other 
parts of the world, we are engaged 
in a vast political struggle between 
democracy and totalitarianism. In 
giving economic aid, the United 
States should lay down certain con- 
ditions aimed at promoting better 
wages and working conditions, high- 
er living standards, and other fiscal 
and economic measures needed for a 
healthy democratic society. 

Latin Americans are determined to 
achieve economic independence. It is 
not enough for the United States to 
have abandoned, with the introduc- 
tion of the Good Neighbor Policy, 


the old methods of military dictation. 
The people of Latin America want 
to end, too, what they call economic 
occupation—which means doing 
away sooner or later with the priv- 
ileged position, and even the very 
presence, of foreign enterprises in 
their midst. They don’t want two 
types of government in their coun- 
tries—one the political power, the 
other the economic; the first native, 
the second foreign. 

A leading spokesman of these 
Latin American forces, anti-totali- 
tarian and a strong believer in eco- 
nomic independence, is the newly- 
elected President of Costa Rica, José 
Figueres. In 1948, Figueres success- 
fully took up arms against a coalition 
of Communists and crooks which had 
stolen an election and attempted to 
set up a dictatorship. If Costa Rica 
is not like Communist-ridden Guate- 
mala today—although both are so- 
called “banana republics,” i.e., un- 
der the economic control of the 
United Fruit Company—it is because 
Figueres and a band of young people, 
mostly Catholic trade-unionists from 
the Confederation Rerum Novarum, 
did battle against the Communists at 
a high cost in lives. 

In his special article in THE NEw 
LEADER of August 31, Figueres 
pledged loyalty to democratic ideals 
and friendship toward the United 
States. He advocated continuation of 
the Technical Assistance Program 
and other measures to help develop a 
healthy economy in Latin America. 
But he warned that special privileges 
for big foreign corporations must be 
eliminated. He said, in fact, that 
private investments were more dan- 
gerous than beneficial, and de- 
nounced “economic occupation.” 

It would be a grave error if the 
American Government allowed itself 
to be influenced by powerful private 
interests, which are already warring 
against Figueres, and denied him the 
help and moral support to which his 
government is entitled. Our attitude 
toward Costa Rica will be watched 
throughout Latin America as a test 
of our democratic sincerity. 











The Boers, who once epitomized the struggle against the British Empire, 


have turned their nationalism into a new form of racist colonialism 


South Africa that he is in a 
colonial society. The social stratifica- 
tion and the division of labor both 
run strictly along color lines. The 
boy who takes my luggage and the 
workman hauling crates are Negroes. 
The young boy leaning against the 
door and counting the crates is white. 
The hotel employes and the restaurant 
waiters are Indians; 


0: GLANCE tells the visitor to 


the woman 
cashier is white. 

Yet, South Africa has a special 
aspect that sets it apart. “We were 
born here,” a Boer tells us, “and this 
is our country. There are 21% million 
whites in South Africa—one for each 
four blacks; they constitute a strong 
community capable of defending it- 
self.” That is how South Africa dif- 
fers from the old Dutch and British 
colonies, where a white man went 
back to Europe when he retired. 

Contrary to the widespread popu- 
lar impression, the Boers—Dutch- 
speaking settlers of South Africa— 
did not acquire the area they now 
hold by driving out the original 
landowners. When the early Boers 
launched their famous “Groote Trek” 
to the north over a hundred years 
ago, they had to fight back the war- 
like, powerfully organized Zulus, 
who were then invading the country, 
wiping out the native Hottentot pop- 
ulation as they went. It took a series 
of bitter wars before the Boers 
triumphed. Every young Boer is bred 
in these traditions, and the great 
monument to the pioneering “Voor- 
trekkers” near Pretoria has become a 
sort of shrine for Boer nationalists. 

The “Great Trek” resulted from a 
conflict between the individualistic 
Boers and the British Government, 
which sought to create a settled com- 
munity in the southernmost portion 
of South Africa. Rejecting this, the 
Boers chose to move into the broad 
spaces to the north. They led a no- 
madic life, working a given piece of 
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land until it was exhausted and then 
moving on. The cultural lag of those 
days has persisted to the present, 
and agriculture in contemporary 
South Africa is extensive rather than 
intensive, with little use of modern 
scientific techniques. 

The struggle with the British cul- 
minated in the Boer War. At the 
time, the Boers’ heroic resistance cap- 
tured the imagination of the world; 
but it is clear today that they were 
blocking the economic evolution of 
the country, which, thanks to its 
vast mineral wealth, showed promise 
of a bright future. When diamonds 
and, later, gold were discovered, the 
Boer leader, Paul Kruger, tried 
vainly to halt the development of 
Johannesburg as a great industrial 
center, A glance at Kruger’s library, 
still preserved in his former Pre- 


toria home, provides the key to his 
thinking: Bibles and Bible commen- 
taries comprised the bulk of his read- 
ing material. At the very threshold of 
the modern era, he hoped to rule 
his country with Biblical simplicity. 

After the war, Britain concluded 
an unprecedentedly generous peace, 
granting the defeated Boers full 
rights and making every effort to 
bridge the gulf between the two 
former adversaries. The British 
rushed into the development of South 
Africa’s industry and soon amassed 
great fortunes. The Boers, on the 
other hand, with agriculture rapidly 
declining, turned to politics; and be- 
fore long they had largely taken over 
the Government administration. 

Over the years, the Boers have 
come to be a tightly organized com- 
munity, with a sharp sense of power. 
They have long since reached com- 
plete political equality, but that no 
longer satisfies them; they want to 
dominate South Africa and turn it 
into an “Afrikaner,” or Boer, state. 
For this reason, many Boers refused 
to fight alongside the British in 
World War II, and some even sabo- 
taged their country’s war effort or 
spied for Nazi Germany. 

South Africa today is a country of 
conflicts—conflict between mining 
and agriculture, city and country, 
black and white, Boer and Briton. 
The national economy is in a state 
of flux. The development of safer, but 
more expensive, mining methods 
forced up the price of diamonds. At 
the same time, competitors appeared 
in Central Africa, and the demand 
for the stones slackened due to the 
worldwide leveling of fortunes char- 
acteristic of our age. As a result, the 
diamond-mining interests have been 
forced more and more to turn to in- 
dustry for a market. Today, a large 
stone is not reserved for some Aga 
Khan, but broken down for use im 
precision instruments. 
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The discovery of gold at Witwa- 
terrand was a major shock to the 
South African economy. The output 
of gold soon outdistanced that of 
diamonds, and the annual revenue 
from gold today is £100 million, 
compared with only £6 million from 
diamonds. However, the gold-mining 
industry, too, has reached its peak, 
with the cost of extraction rising 
steadily. Serious concern was begin- 
ning to be felt when, several years 
ago, the South African soil yielded 
up a new surprise: Uranium was dis- 
covered! Now a new era is dawning 
for Witwaterrand. 

Mining formerly dominated the 
entire South African economy, with 
the revenue from gold balancing the 
deficit in agriculture. Today, how- 
eer, gold production is down 
sharply and agriculture has overcome 
its deficit. Moreover, both are now 
overshadowed by a new economic 
factor, manufacturing, which gained 
a tremendous impetus when World 
War II cut off South Africa from 
many imported manufactures. Today, 
manufacturing provides 22 per cent 
of the national income, as compared 
with 17 per cent for agriculture and 
13 per cent for mining. 

Yet, the mining industry, which 
till enjoys the prestige of having 
made modern South Africa what it 
is, continues to dominate the busi- 
ness world. Speculation in gold 
shares is extremely popular, and the 
industry receives great prominence 
and virtual freedom from criticism 
in the newspapers. The mining trusts 
developed vertically as well as hori- 
zontally, grouping numerous sub- 
sidiary industries around them; An- 
glo-American, the largest of these, is 
a veritable industrial and financial 
colossus. Even though the head of 
Anglo-American, Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, is a leader of the United 
party, chief rival of the Boer-dom- 
inated Nationalist party, the latter 
has made no move against him. When 
I asked the Minister of Economic 
Affairs why the Nationalist Govern- 
ment has been so wary of Sir Ernest 
and the other predominantly pro- 
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United-party interests in the mining 
industry, he replied: “Sir, Anglo- 
American alone could throw securi- 
ties on the market worth 700 million 
pounds sterling. By doing so, they 
could plunge this country into crisis 
in less than an hour.” 

The Nationalists—or “Nats,” as 
they are called here—have been in 
power since the 1948 elections. 
Throughout the election campaign last 
spring, young Nationalists roamed 
the streets, disrupting and even break- 
ing up their opponents’ meetings. 
This was possible because the South 
African police consist, for the most 
part, of fanatical “Nats.” In addition, 
most forms of transportation—rail- 
roads, buses, streetcars, etc.—are 
controlled by the Afrikaners, who 
also make up a large part of the post- 
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office employes. Should South 
Africa’s inner tensions ever erupt in- 
to civil strife, the Nationalists could 
thus count on controlling all vital 
sectors of the state, 

Confident of their strength, the 
Nationalists are pressing a drive for 
total supremacy, At present, they are 
seeking to remove the so-called Cape 
Coloreds, or persons of mixed blood, 
from the general electoral roll—a 
move which has aroused the British 
population of South Africa. When 
the Union was -created, a constitu- 
tion was framed guaranteeing certain 
“entrenched rights” of the old col- 
onies and republics which could not 
be abrogated without a two-thirds 
vote of Parliament. One of these was 
the voting franchise of the Cape 


Coloreds. When the Nationalists 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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sought to overthrow this despite the 
fact that they could not command 
the necessary two-thirds majority, 
the British realized that this attack 
on the Constitution was only a pre- 
lude to an attack against all non- 
Afrikaner elements. The result was 
formation of the “Torch Com- 
mando,” an organization composed 
largely of British veterans of the last 
war and dedicated to a militant de- 
fense of the Constitution. 

After a fierce battle in Parliament, 
the Cape Colored issue was taken to 
the Appeal Court, South Africa’s 
highest tribunal, which ruled against 
the Government. Nationalist Prime 
Minister Daniel Malan then intro- 
duced a bill constituting Parliament 
as a High Court, thereby by-passing 
the Appeal Court. When the latter de- 
clared this unconstitutional, however, 
Malan bowed to the profoundly re- 
spected judicial system. 

Although defeated on the Cape 
Colored issue, Malan has recently 
scored a victory on another front. 
Profiting from the strong emotions 
aroused among South African whites 
by the riots at Port Elizabeth—the 
first resort to political violence by 
the Negro population—he pushed 
through two laws authorizing the 
Government to declare martial law 
without consulting Parliament. After 
opposing the bills during debate, the 
United party reversed itself and voted 
for them. “If we vote against the 
laws,” one United party leader told 
me, “and a Negro kills a white man 
during the coming election campaign, 
the Nationalists will stir up the 
whole white population against us.” 

In evaluating South African poli- 
tics, it must always be borne in mind 
that the country’s white population 
is an island surrounded by a vast 
black sea. The United party is op- 
posed to some measures of the Malan 
Government, but the difference is 
one of details rather than essentials. 
Both parties stand for maintaining 
the privileges of the whites, which 
include a monopoly on the voting 
franchise. The Nationalist policy of 
virtually complete separation of the 


races has become notorious under 
the name “apartheid,” but a United 
party spokesman has admitted that 
the latter’s chief quarrel with 
apartheid is that “we want to real- 
ize it more smoothly.” In fact, all 
the racial-discrimination measures 
promoted by Malan are no more than 
extensions of those previously adopt- 
ed by Jan Smuts, the late United 
party leader. 

The Negro problem has_ been 
further aggravated by South Africa’s 
belated industrial revolution. Three- 
quarters of the whites now live in the 
cities, but so do 23 per cent of the 
Negroes, which is a great deal more 
in absolute numbers. 

The new urban Negroes were first 
attracted by the mines, which employ 
53,000 Europeans, all of them in 
privileged jobs, and 450,000 Bantus. 
The latter live together in a kind of 
barracks; and their new life, dreary 
by Western standards, seems to them 
dynamic and prevents them from ad- 
justing to their old village society 
when they return at the end of the 
nine-month contract period. They 
spread word of what they have seen, 
and others soon follow their example. 
Those who cannot find work in the 
mines go into industry, which em- 
ploys another 450,000 blacks, who 
live in so-called “tin-can towns.” 
There the “detribalization” process is 
pretty much completed. 

The unemployed gather in gangs, 
which make the city streets danger- 
ous at night. In the last 20 years, 
the annual number of Negroes con- 
victed of murder has grown from 
60 to 308, and the assault convictions 
from 2,000 to 9,000. It is no exag- 
geration to say that, in Johannesburg, 
the reign of the white man ends at 
9 p.m., when the reign of the tsotsy, 
or Negro gangster, begins. 

There is a serious Negro housing 
problem. In 1951, for example, 50,- 
000 new houses were needed, but 
only 78 were built. Recently, the 
Mayor of Johannesburg refused a 
gift of several thousand pounds for 
Negro housing, because the donor 
stipulated that the city must add an 





equal sum. When a workers’ district 
is completed and the “tin-can town” 
population moves in, the “tin-cay 
town” fills up again immediately, 
Towns of 40,000 have been known 
to spring up in a single night. 

The Government has tried to stem 
this rush into the cities by setting 
up an elaborate system of permits, 
A Negro has to obtain one permit in 
order to buy a railroad ticket, an. 
other when he arrives in town. and 
a third, which must be validated 
from time to time, if he finds a job. 
He must also carrry his income-tax 
receipt with him at all times. All this 
has given rise to a flourishing trade 
in false permits, the only result of 
which is to send thousands of honest 
but desperate Negroes to jail, where 
many are hired out to big landowners 
as a form of hard labor. 

Negro workers suffer from other 
disabilities. Transportation facilities 
are atrocious; many blacks must 
spend eight hours each day traveling 
to and from work. Moreover. the 
whites monopolize all skilled or 
specialized work. On a construction 
project in front of my hotel, I saw 
four white workers accompanied by 
20 Negroes. The latter would haul 
the stones; then the whites would 
make measurements and give orders 
on what to do with them. 

Most of South Africa’s trade 
unions are conservative. There are 
some 200, with a membership of 
376,000. Of these, 92 accept only 
Europeans, 40 only Bantus, and 7 
are mixed. The most important of the 
latter is the clothing workers’ union. 
with 18,000 members, 8.000 of them 
blacks. This is a strong, militant 
union, in which whites and blacks 
collaborate in perfect harmony, eve! 
though it includes a great mally 
Afrikaner women. The union’s sut 
cess may well be the reason for the 
Government’s recent action in I 
moving its leader, Solomon Sachs, 0 
spurious charges of Communism. 
Harried from every side, Sachs fi 
nally left the country. 

Why do the Bantus leave their 
villages? Because of the contrast 
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between their poverty and the glit- 
tering wealth of the big cities. South 
Africa does not have rich soil: out 
of a total of 122 million acres, only 
5,7 million are under cultivation. 
Water supplies are inadequate. and 
no effort is made to take care of the 
land. With the soil exhausted over 
the centuries. wind and rain play 
havoc. In South Africa. the rain 
comes suddenly, carrying the topsoil 
down to the sea. and then stops with 
equal abruptness, so that the earth 
dries up before the water has had a 
chance to soak in. 

Only 13 per cent of South Africa’s 
cultivable land is set aside as Negro 
reserves: the rest belongs to the 
whites. The situation on the reserves 
is grave. for the Bantu farmer is 
extremely primitive. In some vil- 
lages, the plow was unknown until 
the Government introduced it, and 
fertilizers are non-existent in the 
Negro reserves. As the men leave en 
masse for the mines, women and 
children are left to do the farming. 
Then there is the Bantu’s semi-re- 
ligious attitude toward cows. which 
represent not only wealth but pres- 
tige. Number, rather than quality, 
are important: Ten scrawny cows are 
better than five well-fed ones. The 
meadows are crowded with cattle 
fighting for the last blade of grass. 

Hygienic measures are virtually 
unknown in South Africa’s Negro vil- 
lages. The reason usually given is the 
scarcity of water. But conditions are 
no better in Basutoland. a British 
protectorate located within the con- 
fines of the Union, where water is 
plentiful. I remember seeing in one 
hut the stinking, already blackish 
remnants of a horse, which had been 
the piece de résistance of a family 
feast and was being saved for the 
next one. 

Witchcraft is still popular, and a 
European doctor entering the hut of 
a sick man is likely to find evidence 
of a recent visit by a witchdoctor. 
Christianized Negroes often go first 
to a church to have their children 
baptized and then to a witchdoctor 
for circumcision. In Basutoland and 
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some other areas, they eat human 
flesh during the circumcision rites. 

Perhaps the most inhuman of all 
practices among the Bantus is ritual 
murder, based on the belief that a 
human being can strengthen one of 
his organs by eating a similar organ 
belonging to someone else. Thus, 
eating another man’s tongue in- 
creases your eloquence, eating his 
heart increases your courage, etc. 
Most horrifying of all, the act is be- 
lieved to lose its efficacy unless the 
victim is still living! 

Basutoland recently had a wave 
of ritual murders, committed largely 
by tribal chiefs seeking to strengthen 
their power. The owner of a large 
trading center told me of a Basuto 
accountant who had worked for him 
for seventeen years and whom he 
considered so trustworthy that he left 
him in charge of the store and even 
of his house when he was away. 
Himself a high-school graduate, the 
accountant had saved enough to send 
his daughter to college. One day. to 
the store owner’s astonishment, the 
police came and arrested the Negro, 
who had committed a ritual murder 
in order to acquire greater power 
than the man for whom he worked! 

In the past two years, the Govern- 
ment has hanged 60 men for ritual 
murders. In this way, the Basutos 
are shown that the British Govern- 
ment is stronger than the witch- 
doctors. Another powerful force in 
the struggle against these crimes is 
the Christian missions. Although the 
last to arrive, the Catholic mission 
is now the most influential in Basuto- 
land. Its proselytizing 
among Christian Negroes, inciden- 
tally, have aroused the resentment of 
the Protestants. 

Another persistent Bantu institu- 
polygamy. Inasmuch as 
Negro women are still used for most 
hard labor and a man’s wealth is 
reckoned, among other things, by 
the number of his wives, the churches 
have had little success in fighting the 
practice. 

All these facts are essential to 
an understanding of the apartheid 
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problem. There are two types of 
apartheid: a moderate kind which 
would perpetuate the present situa- 
tion, and an extreme one which 
would drive the entire Negro popu- 
lation into reserves, The latter form 
is championed most enthusiastically 
by the Afrikaner Protestant Church, 
which favors turning the reserves in- 
to self-governing states, with local 
all-Negro industry and decent housing 
built by the white Government. 


“We are white and Christian,” 
the head of the Transvaal Afrikan- 
er Church told me, “and we do not 
kill the Negroes as the Americans 
did the Indians. Our duty is to 
spread Christian civilization, but 
we have been dominated by a for- 
eign capitalist state which has 
revolutionized our society without 
taking any precautions as regards 
the blacks. The British industrial- 
ists savagely criticize apartheid, 
but what have they done for the 
Negroes? We want to help them 
develop in a community of their 
own. 

This is a coherent program which, 
while open to criticism, at least mer- 
its attention. When I asked United 
party leader Oppenheimer what he 
would do if in power, he replied: 
“Abolish all these stupid laws and 
let the country’s economic life fol- 
low its natural course.” Unfortu- 
nately, this purely negative program 
is utterly inadequate as a solution to 
South Africa’s complex problems. If 
all the Boers sincerely believed in 
the approach of their Protestant 
clergy, complete apartheid might 
have much to recommend it. Un- 
fortunately, however, it is frequently 
used by politicians and businessmen 
to further their own interests. For 
example, a textile factory has been 
built in Siskei, one of the Negro 
reserves, and widely praised as an 
example of true apartheid in action. 
When I visited the factory, however, 
I found Negroes employed only as 
unskilled labor, with whites handling 
all the qualified jobs. 

The truth of the matter is that 
apartheid is economically impractic- 
al. Its only result so far has been 
to prevent the Negroes from qualify- 
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ing for skilled work, thereby retard- 
ing the economic development of the 
entire country. The fact that whites 
monopolize all skilled jobs in the 
building trades, for example, makes 
it impossible for Negroes to build 
houses for themselves at reasonable 
prices. A big Afrikaner factory man- 
ager commented to me as follows on 
the effects of apartheid: 

“Complete apartheid would cut 
not only our production but our 
market in two. Our population of 
12 million is too small to stand 
that. Moreover, I would like to see 
Afrikaner women willingly give up 
their Negro servants and do their 
own housekeeping!” 


South Africa’s third major group, 
after the whites and Negroes, is the 
Indians, of whom there are 365,000. 
Concentrated largely in Natal, they 
are the descendants of laborers 
brought in to work on the sugar plan- 
tations, Today, some 7 per cent en- 
gage in trade in competition with the 
British. As a result, the latter are 
violently antagonistic toward all In- 
dians, even though 90 per cent live 
in abject poverty. 

Everything possible has been done 
to oust the Indians from Natal. At- 
tempts have been made to bar them 
legally from buying land in the city 
of Durban, and a “Group Areas Act” 
has just been passed authorizing the 
Government to regroup urban popu- 
lations. Under it, cities can be divided 
into separate white, Negro and In- 
dian districts and the Indians thereby 
deprived of the magnificent stores 
they own right in the center of Dur- 
ban. This regrouping ‘would mean 
building a few new homes for Euro- 
peans and depriving them of perhaps 
£900,000 in property, but the Indians 
would lose property worth £9 mil- 
lion and 50,000 homes. 

Since 1896, South African Indians 
have been disfranchised and thus 
forced to live under municipal gov- 
ernments in which they had no repre- 
sentation. Consequently, when you 
find the paved street trailing off into 
a poorly maintained sand road or 
notice that the houses suddenly lack 
electric lighting, you can be sure that 
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you are entering an Indian district. 

For a long time, the Indians pro- 
vided much of the factory labor, but 
Zulus have been moving into the 
cities in increasing numbers of late. 
The resultant tension produced the 
bloody riots of 1949, in which the 
Zulus pursued the Indians to their 
residential area and burnt down 
whole blocks; by the time order was 
restored after five days, 50 Indians 
and 78 Negroes had been killed and 
some 500 on each side wounded. A 
Government inquiry disclosed that no 
one had intervened on the first day 
of the riots and that, on the second 
day, many whites had ignored a 
direct radio appeal to keep their 
Negro servants at home, with some 
white women even encouraging them 
to join in the attacks. 

The policy adopted by the British 
has aroused such resentment among 
Indians that Communists from India 
have succeeded in taking over the 
South African Indian Congress. 
When I visited the Congress’s office, I 
found the posters of every world Com- 
munist front plastered on the walls. 
including one dealing with alleged 
bacteriological warfare in Korea. 

The Bantu Congress, Negro coun- 
terpart of the Indian organization, 
has thus far resisted Communist in- 
fluence. Its head, Letuli, a tall Zulu, 
is a former tribal chief who gave 
up that well-paid position to assume 
his present duties. A Christian and 
no demagogue, he recognizes that 
universal suffrage is still far off on 
the horizon and frankly acknowledges 
the dangers of continuing the present 
campaign of civil disobedience 
against Malan’s racial policies. “But,” 
he told me, “we have no choice. The 
Government is leaving us no hope. 
We must act to win a sense of dignity 
for our people.” 

A great deal has been said of the 
danger of attempting to institute 
complete apartheid in South Africa. 
However, I doubt that the attempt 
will ever be made, for to do so would 
mean regrouping the entire Negro 
population and reorganizing the 
whole communications system. A 








Hitler might undertake so colossal 
and ruthless an upheaval, but the 
South African Nationalists are not 
Nazis and as yet have no Hitler. 

The danger lies elsewhere. A pri. 
mary source is the semi-apartheid 
promoted by South African capital. 
ists anxious to secure a supply of 
cheap labor; this can easily lead to 
increasing economic and political un. 
rest which will undermine the entire 
structure of the country. 

In approaching the problem of 
South Africa, the West must always 
bear in mind a vital truth which re. 
cent years have made irrefutable: 
Neither Africa nor Asia can be de- 
fended against Communism without 
the aid of Africans and Asians, In 
the present unsettled conditions, it is 
doubtful that South Africa could 
send a single division out of the 
country in case of war. Yet, with its 
white population of 2,500,000, the 
Union could be a bastion of strength 
on the African continent—provided 
the 10 million blacks are given a 
stake in the country’s life. 

The Negroes do not demand im- 
mediate elevation to the status of 
equal citizens. Their chiefs realize 
how great is the gulf in civilization 
and technology which still separates 
them from the white population. 
What they want is fair treatment eco- 
nomically, starting with decent 
housing. 

One vital necessity is revamping 
of the South African educational 
system so as to train Negroes in spe- 
cialized skills. Factories, offices, 
schools and the professions should be 
thrown open to qualified individuals. 
And, as the Negro gradually fights 
his way up the economic scale, he 
should increasingly be accorded the 
voting franchise. If he feels that he 
is regarded as an equal, he will vote 
in accordance with his economic in- 
terests as in other countries, and not 
as a racial bloc. 

Emancipation of the Negro popu- 
lation is the great task facing white 
South Africans. If they understand 
where their own best interests lie, 
they will tackle it without delay. 


The New Leader 
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UCH DISCUSSION on both sides 
M:: the Atlantic of future West- 
em policy toward the Soviet Union 
proceeds in a cuckooland of unreal- 
ism. Winston Churchill’s persistent 
urging that the leading Western 
statesmen meet with Malenkov, with- 
out prior demonstrations of Soviet 
good faith, implies a recognition of 
the status quo in Europe. Further- 
more, it implies that both sides are 
to make concessions. 

Another current 
some kind of Western-Soviet non- 
aggression pact—is based on two 
absurd assumptions: that the word 
of the Soviet regime is worth some- 
thing, and that it would be morally 
and politically possible to guarantee 
frontiers that are the fruit of con- 
quest and aggression. Besides, there 
is something ridiculous about “guar- 
anteeing” the military safety of the 
Soviet Union, with its 175 divisions, 
its millions of trained reserves, and 
its stockpile of tanks, planes and 
atomic weapons, against the danger 
of attack from a Germany that is 
now totally disarmed and that will 
possess no more than a small frac- 
tion of existing Soviet military 
strength even if the European De- 
fense Community becomes a reality. 

Walter Lippmann recently suggest- 
ed that the proposal of a non-aggres- 
sion pact was designed to afford the 
Soviet Union a graceful means of re- 
treat. But where has there been the 
least sign that the Soviet Union is 
thinking in terms of retreat, of giving 
up one square inch of its swollen 
empire? Convincing evidence that 
there is no such Soviet intention is 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Churchill's Proposal 
To Meet Malenkov 


furnished by the evasive, truculent 
tone of Soviet diplomatic communica- 
tions and by the failure of the Krem- 
lin, before the recent German elec- 
tion, to make any serious offer for 
the reunification of Germany. 

One of America’s more scholarly 
commentators, Joseph Harsch of the 
Christian Science Monitor, recently 
drew a historical analogy between 
Churchill’s proposal for a “top-level” 
conference and an episode in the 
coalition war against Louis XIV. 
Churchill’s most distinguished an- 
cestor, the Duke of Marlborough, 
commanded the British forces in this 
war. By 1708, the war had gone so 
badly for the French King that he 
was suing for peace on very unfavor- 
able terms. 

The allies refused to grant this 
peace; there was a national rally of 
the French people behind the King; 
and when peace was finally concluded 
after several years of further blood- 
shed, the terms were more favorable 
than those Louis would have accept- 
ed at the low point of his fortunes. 
But this historical parallel breaks 
down badly at one essential point. 
There has been no equivalent, in the 
cold war, for the Battle of Blenheim, 
where Marlborough inflicted a deci- 
sive defeat upon the French armies. 
There is no Soviet envoy suing for 
peace, 

Those who urge the Western pow- 
ers to call off the cold war on the 
basis of the present situation, with 
the Kremlin controlling one-third of 
the population of the globe, are pro- 
posing something comparable to a 
negotiated settlement that might have 


been made with the Axis in 1942— 
when Hitler’s empire stretched from 
the Volga to the Pyrenees, and 
when Japan ruled a large section 
of China and all of Southeast Asia. 

The wartime Winston Churchill 
would have exhausted his scornful 
invective on anyone who suggested 
“peace” on the basis of that status 
quo. But Churchill today is propos- 
ing, by implication at least, some- 
thing fully comparable. There is not 
one word in his speech of May 11, or 
in his more recent address to the 
Conservative party conference, about 
Soviet relinquishment of | Eastern 
Europe as an essential prerequisite 
of peace. 

Sir Winston and those who sym- 
pathize with his proposal argue that, 
at the worst, it could do no harm. To 
this, the answer is that the sugges- 
tion has already done a great deal of 
harm. It has heartened all the forces 
of appeasement in France and Italy. 
Although Sir Winston, to his credit, 
has urged the swift implementation 
of the European Defense Com- 
munity (or of some other means of 
including Germany in  Europe’s 
ground defense), his proposal of a 
top-level conference is a heaven-sent 
gift to the anti-anti-Communists, the 
appeasers, the saboteurs of European 
defense, whose familiar tactics are 
to plead for “one more meeting” 
with the Kremlin. Moreover, the side 
that takes the initiative in pressing 
for such a conference places itself at 
a great psychological disadvantage, 
as Teheran and Yalta showed. 

The appropriate time for a top- 
level conference will be when the 
overture comes from Moscow, not 
from Washington or London, and is 
accompanied by the clear willingness 
of the Soviet dictators to give up 
some of their spoils. The time for 
offering a non-aggression pact will 
be when the addition of German 
military strength, through EDC or 
NATO, has redressed the present un- 
favorable balance of military strength 
in Europe. To make such proposals 
now is to place the cart far ahead of 
the horse. 















HICKS 


OME WEEKS AGO, in commenting on Stories in the 

Modern Manner, a paper-bound collection of stories 
that had appeared in Partisan Review, 1 ventured to 
suggest that the paper-backs were bringing what we call 
serious literature to a new audience. My surmise was 
challenged by a correspondent, who argued that it was 
the highbrows who bought the highbrow books, no matter 
how they were bound. 

Maybe so, but in that case there are more highbrows 
than anybody had supposed. I am willing to admit that 
many of the 1,350,000 purchasers of the paper-bound 
edition of From Here to Eternity are sensation-seekers, 
but that does not mean that the book is trash. And there 
is much clearer evidence in the sale of Discovery, No. 1, 
an anthology published last winter. This paper-back had 
no lush wenches on its cover; its preface was uncom- 
promisingly highbrow, “rejecting the cynical portrait of 
the American reader as a juvenile oaf”; its stories and 
poems were all serious in intent. Nearly 200,000 copies 
were sold. 

Discovery, No. 1, was edited by John W. Aldridge and 
Vance Bourjaily, the latter being, appropriately enough, 
a discovery of the former. No, 2, which has just ap- 
peared (Pocket Books, 35c), is edited by Mr. Bourjaily 
alone. It looks like a smaller book, but it contains almost 
as many pages—273 against 288. Whereas the earlier 
volume had contributions by several of the young- 
writers-with-growing-reputations—Norman Mailer, Wil- 
liam Styron, Hortense Calisher—this volume has none. 
It does include some writers whose reputations go back 
to the °30s—Babette Deutsch, Muriel Rukeyser, Pietro di 
Donato. There is no single contribution as impressive as 
William Styron’s “Long March” in No. 1, but the level 
otherwise seems to be about the same. 

None of the poetry is particularly interesting, and one 
of the two essays, Anatole Broyard’s “Ha! Ha!,” is dull 
in a pretentious way. But most of the stories are first-rate. 
One of the best is Pietro di Donato’s “The Widow of 
Whadda-you-want.” There is a strange and affecting story 
by an Italian writer, Alfredo Segre—“Gomis’s Necklace,” 
a tale of West Africa. Erling Larsen’s “A Sunbeam for 
Pee Wee,” Clellon Holmes’s “The Horn,” Evan Hunter’s 
“To Break the Wall,” James Leo Herlihy’s “Laughter in 
the Graveyard,” Roger Shattuck’s “The Turning Back” 
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By Granville Hicks 


New Paper-back Anthology Brings 


Serious Writing to New Readers 


and, especially, Mary-Carter Roberts’s “The Golden Mo- 
ment” are all extremely impressive. Since some of these 
writers had published little or nothing before this, and 
none of them is exactly famous, the title of the anthology 
is fully justified. 

Neither volume has made a fetish of youth. but both 
give the impression that a good deal of excellent writing 
is being done by young men and young women. This is 
the theme of a lively critical note contributed by the 
editor, with the title, “No More Apologies.” Naming 
Norman Mailer, John Horne Burns, Carson McCullers, 
William Styron, J. D. Salinger, Hortense Calisher, Nel- 
son Algren, Calder Willingham, Jean Stafford. Truman 
Capote and James Jones, Mr. Bourjaily insists that “ours 
is as talented and vigorous a generation of writers as 
any, and especially as the one before it, against which 
we are most often measured.” Even if the younger gen- 
eration has not yet equaled the very best work of the 
preceding generation, he says, it promises as well as that 
generation did in the mid-Twenties, and its work is more 
interesting than that generation’s current output. 

I would hate to have to defend each and every one of 
the seven “enduring works of fiction” named by Mr. 
Bourjaily, but I am delighted that somebody of his age 
—he is thirty—is doing a little shouting back. No sooner 
had World War II ended than critics began lamenting 
the fact that there were no signs of a literary renais- 
sance. Why did they expect one? Simply because there 
had been a period of remarkable literary activity after 
World War I. These critics were so under the spell 
of a misleading analogy that they failed to see how 
much sound work was being done, and some of the 
younger men themselves, as Mr. Bourjaily hints, were 
hypnotized into making superfluous apologies. Let us, 
as Mr. Bonrjaily says, have no more of them. 

None of Mr. Bourjaily’s big names appear in Discov- 
ery, No. 2, but there is a great deal of “talented and 
vigorous” writing, and it is most fortunate that this 
writing should be brought to a large audience. Maybe I 
am too optimistic, as the person who commented on my 
earlier piece charged, but with a dozen little-known 
writers who can do work of this quality, and 200,000 
people who are willing to read it, I see no grounds for 
pessimism. 


The New Leader 
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Bakunin: Revolutionist and Prophet 


The Philosophy of Bakunin. 
fd. by G. P. Maximoff. 
Free Press. 434 pp. $6.00. 


Here 1S the first comprehensive 
ection in English of the writings 
of Mikhail Bakunin, one of the great 
rvolutionists of all time, the most 
important philosopher of anarchism, 
and the historical adversary of Karl 
Marx. A man of great intellect, great 
passion and many contradictions, 
Bakunin was once described in these 
terms by Alexander Herzen: 


“To a passion for propaganda, 
agitation and demagogy; to in- 
cessant activity in founding and 
organizing plots and conspiracies; 
to a belief in their immense sig- 
nificance, Bakunin added a readi- 
ness to be the first to carry out 
his ideas, a readiness to risk his 
life, and reckless daring in facing 
all consequences. . . . His activity, 
his laziness, his appetite, his titan- 
i¢ stature, and the everlasting 
sweat he was in—everything about 
him, in fact, was on a superhuman 
scale,” 


Bakunin was born in 1814, the son 
ofa rich Russian nobleman. Trained 
ina military school, he served in the 
Tsarist Army but became interested 
in philosophy in Moscow. In 1841, 
he went to Berlin to complete his 
philosophical studies and, in 1843, 
moved on to Paris, spending most of 
the next five years in France and 
Switzerland. During those years, he 
came in contact with many German, 
French and Polish radicals, attaching 
himself to the “communist” move- 
ment. A speech he delivered at a 
Polish banquet in Paris in 1847 led 
to his expulsion from France, but he 
returned when the Revolution of 
March 1848 broke out. When the 
Paris uprising of May 15, 1848 was 
suppressed, Bakunin fled to Germany, 
hoping to help his Polish, Czech and 
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Author of “Lenin: A Biography” ; 
contributor, “Yale Review,” “Russian Review” 


other Slavic friends stimulate a gen- 
eral revolt in conjunction with West- 
ern and German democrats. He par- 
ticipated in the Slavic Congress in 
Prague and, in May 1849, personally 
led the military defense of Dresden 
against the Prussian Army. This not 
only made him one of the most cele- 
brated revolutionists in Europe but 
led to his arrest. 

Originally sentenced to death, he 
was turned over to the Austrians, who 
hoped to learn the plans of the Slav 
rebels. Six months of interrogation, 
during which he was chained to the 
wall of Olmiitz prison, failed to 
achieve that purpose. Austria de- 
livered him to Tsar Nicholas I, who 
sentenced him to life imprisonment. 
He spent seven years in the Fortress 
of St. Peter and St. Paul before 
Alexander II sent him to Siberia. 

In 1860, Bakunin escaped through 
Japan, San Francisco and New York 
to London. In the following years, 
he wrote for many European revolu- 
tionary periodicals, but also took 
part in preparations for the Polish 
Insurrection of 1863 and attempted 
to organize a military expedition to 
Lithuania. 

From about 1864 on, he became 
increasingly inclined to anarchism, 
and by 1868 he was a full-fledged 
anarchist, leading that movement, in 
opposition to Marx, in the First In- 
ternational. He participated in the 
Lyons revolt of 1870 and the Italian 
insurrection of 1874, and died in 
1876. 

Bakunin was a brilliant writer, 
though his writings lack system and 
organization. No complete edition of 
his works has yet been issued in any 
language. As the publishers point 





out, he took an active part in so 
many of the events he was discussing 
that he rarely had time to polish—or 
even complete—his manuscripts. 
Many of his most valuable ideas were 
thus expressed in letters. Of his 
works, only a few pamphlets have 
appeared till now in English. 

The present volume consists of 
selections from Bakunin’s writings in 
Russian, German and French on 
religion, science, the state, society, 
the family, and methods in the 
struggle for social liberation. It was 
compiled by the late G. P. Maximoff, 
a profound connoisseur of Bakunin’s 
works who devoted many years of 
painstaking labor to this project. 

Bakunin was a firm believer in the 
right of self-determination: “Every 
people, like every person, can be only 
what it is, and unquestionably it has 
the right to be itself.” But he also 
championed a united Europe: 

“There is only one way of in- 
suring the triumph of freedom, 
justice and peace in the interna- 
tional relations of Europe. of ren- 
dering impossible any civil war 
among peoples comprising the 

European family, and that is: by 

building up a United States of 

Europe.” 

More than years ago, 
Bakunin foresaw the growth of Prus- 


ninety 


sia and its culmination in a despotic 
German Empire which would seek to 
conquer the other peoples of Europe. 
He also prophesied at that time that 
Austria-Hungary, then a formidable 
empire, would collapse, and that the 
future little Austria would be swal- 
lowed up by a great Germany. He 
foretold the national independence of 
the Slavic nationalities, then part of 
the Austro-Hungarian and Turkish 
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BAK UNIN CONTINUED 


Empires, and predicted the independ- 
ence of Poland and the unification 


of 


Italy. More important, he foresaw, 


eighty years ago, what would happen 


if 


the followers of Marx could estab- 


lish a dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Such a dictatorship would actually be 


the Marxists 


go 


do 
of 


“ .. the rule of great masses of 
people by a small, privileged mi- 
nority. The Marxists say this mi- 
nority will consist of workers. Yes, 
indeed—of ex-workers who, once 
they become rulers, cease to be 
workers and begin to look down 
on the toiling people. From that 
time, they represent not the people 
but themselves and their own 
claims to govern the people.” 
Bakunin continued by saying that 


realized that such a 


vernment would be, 


“ 


. notwithstanding its demo- 
cratic form, a veritable dictator- 
ship, but they console themselves 
with the thought that this dictator- 
ship will be only temporary and of 
short duration. They say that the 
only care and aim of this govern- 
ment will be to educate and uplift 
the people. . . . Our answer is: No 
dictatorship can have any other 
aim but that of self-perpetuation. 
and it can beget only slavery in 
the people tolerating it. . . . 


“They will concentrate all the 
powers of government in strong 
hands. . They will create a 
single state bank, concentrating in 
its hands all commercial, indus- 
trial, agricultural and even scien- 
tific production, and they will 
divide the mass of people into two 
armies—industrial and agricul- 
tural armies under the direct com- 
mand of the state engineers who 
will constitute the new privileged 
scientific-political class.” 

Bakunin believed strongly in free- 
m as “the only creative principle 
any organization, economic or po- 


litical,” and considered that all really 
vital social growth came from below: 
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“I do not believe that, even un- 
der the most favorable circum- 
stances, the city workers will have 
sufficient power to impose commu- 
nism or collectivism upon the 
peasants; and I have never wanted 
this way of realizing socialism, 
because I hate every system im- 
posed by force. . . . By what right 
would the city workers impose up- 


on the peasants any form of gov- 
ernment or economic organization 
whatever? By right of revolution, 
we are told. But the revolution 
ceases to be a revolution when it 
acts despotically, when, instead of 
promoting freedom among the 
masses, it promotes reaction.” 

Yet, despite these challenging in- 
sights, Bakunin was very much tied 
to the ideas of the class struggle, and 
tended to undervalue the reforming 
possibilities inherent in the demo- 
cratic state. He wrote: 

“No centralized, bureaucratic 
state, even if it calls itself repub- 
lican, can seriously and sincerely 
enter into an international confed- 
eration. By its constitution, which 
will always be a negation of free- 
dom within the state, either open 
or masked, it will necessarily be a 
permanent war declaration, a 
standing menace to the existence 
of the neighboring countries.” 
And he wrote that, since revolu- 

tion cannot be imposed on the vil- 
lages: 

“It must be generated right 
there, by promoting a revolution- 
ary movement among the peasants 
themselves, leading them on to de- 
stroy through their own efforts the 
public order, all the political and 
civil institutions, and to establish 
and organize anarchy... .” 

He also wrote that the workers 
could not utilize political democracy, 
that the bourgeoisie had no faith in 
the future, that technical progress 
benefited only the bourgeoisie, that 
“the workers want equality and the 
bourgeoisie wants to maintain in- 
equality; obviously, one destroys the 
other.” He wrote, too, that the state 
was a bourgeois institution, that “re- 
ligion destroys in men their human- 
ity, replacing it in their hearts with 
divine cruelty,” that “a bourgeois 
parliament could never do anything 
else but legislate the slavery of the 
people and vote all those measures 
which have for their aim the perpetu- 
ation of their poverty and ignor- 
ance.” He once said that “universal 
suffrage is the most extensive and, at 
the same time, the most refined mani- 
festation of the political charlatanism 
of the state.” 





It must be said, further, that the 
selections in this book tend to be 
rather one-sided. 
gather from this book, for example, 
that the great and sincere interna. 
tionalist Bakunin hated the Germans 
as passionately as Marx hated the 
Slavs, or that his writings contain 
deplorable anti-Semitic _ passages, 
Bakunin, also. was at least the co. 


One would never 


author of the infamously amoral 
Catechism of a Revolutionist, which 
for decades was ascribed solely to 
Nechayev. In his concept of revo. 
lutionary tactics, Bakunin differed 
only slightly from the Bolsheviks. Of 
all this there is no mention, either in 
the selection from Bakunin himself, 
or in Rudolf Rocker’s introduction, 
or in the biographical sketch of Bak. 
unin by Max Nettlau. 

On the other hand, many of the 
quotations from Bakunin are repe- 
titious and trivial, and some of the 
theories presented at length are obso- 
lete and even childish. It is a pity, 
too, that the editors do not give the 
dates of each selection from Bakunin, 
because many of his most realistic 
utterances and prophecies belong to 
the period before he became com- 
mitted to anarchism. 

If Marx was right in many of his 
criticisms of Bakunin, many of Bak- 
unin’s criticisms of Marx also hit 
home. Moreover, Bakunin was un- 
doubtedly more sympathetic per 
sonally, and possessed a remarkable 
intuition, which Marx never dis 
played. 

“The revolutionary movement 
will stop,” Bakunin wrote more 
than a century ago, “only when all 
of Europe, Russia not excluded, 
becomes a Federated Democratic 
Republic. It will be said: ‘This is 
impossible.’ But look out: Today, 
only monarchy, aristocracy, i 
equality and slavery are impos 
sible.” 

No wonder Bakunin’s books are 
no longer reprinted in Soviet Rus- 
sia, and have been removed from all 
its libraries. There is too much 
dynamite in this revolutionary ac 
tivist for the champions of the om- 
nipotent state. 


The New Leader 
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Nincompoop into Monster 


Himmler. 
By Willi Frischauer. 
Beacon. 258 pp. $3.75. 


OF THE MEN who, in the words 
of General Telford Taylor, turned 
Germany into “a combination lunatic 
asylum and charnel house,” Heinrich 
Himmler was in many ways the most 
fascinating and the most appalling. 
He had none of Hitler’s daemonic 
magnetism, Goering’s gargantuan 
lustiness or Goebbels’s diabolical de- 
viousness. As a personality, he was 
prim and colorless, with all the 
grubby attributes of a provincial 
bookkeeper. And yet, somewhere be- 
hind those watery, nearsighted eyes, 
somewhere inside that dim and be- 
fuddled brain, was the mysterious 
ingredient that turned a nincompoop 
into a monster. 

In Himmler, Willi Frischauer has 
given us the outward chronicle of 
this transformation, It is a kind of 
hideous Horatio Alger story, begin- 
ning unpromisingly with a petty 
party job in the obscure hamlet of 
Landshut. Through plodding persis- 
tence and sedulous attention to detail, 
our hero makes his faltering way up 
the ladder of the Nazi hierarchy. 
Better and abler men fall by the way, 
victims of purge and intrigue. But 
drab little Heinrich, with his daintily 
manicured hands and his polite, 
deferential continues his 
painfully slow but increasingly steady 
tise. Even when his name has become 
a worldwide synonym for cruelty and 
terror, he cuts such an absurd figure 
that his colleagues can hardly take 
him seriously. They give him the 
contemptuous mock-title of Reichs- 
heini. 


manner, 


He is always hesitant, doubtful, 
tacked by indecision and agonized 
by psychosomatic head pains and 
stomach cramps. His associates, 
notably the sinister Heydrich, con- 
stantly have to buck him up and 
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steer him on his way. But he keeps 
everlastingly at it, and he gets the 
job done. The concentration camps 
expand and multiply; the corpses pile 
up; the terror spreads. 

The story of Heinrich Himmler is 
well worth investigating and record- 
ing, but it is unfortunate that it has 
been done first by Willi Frischauer, 
whose approach is pretty much that 
of a Sunday-supplement reporter. 
The book is so marred by inaccu- 
racies that one wonders what the 
editor could have been thinking of 
when he sent the manuscript along 
to the printer. The same German 
expression is sometimes translated 
in two different ways, and some 
phrases become gibberish when 
carried over into English. The idiom 
so oder so, for example, is rendered 
into the meaningless “so or so.” 
The Atlantic Wall is called the West 
Wall, names are misspelled, and 
Frischauer further indulges in the 
shoddy business of reproducing 
“verbatim” conversations which he 
could not possibly have heard, and 
describing scenes which have no 
basis outside his imagination. 

All this is inexcusable in the 
handling of a subject which demands 
the maximum in accuracy and ob- 
jectivity. I am, however, grateful to 
Frischauer for one oddment of re- 
search which is new to me and richly 
deserves to be in the record. It ap- 
pears that, during an early Nazi 
purge, the party headquarters in 
Breslau ran out of prison space. A 
minor Storm Troop thug named 
Heines thereupon conceived a his- 
toric notion: He strung barbed wire 
around an open space and herded the 
overflow prisoners inside. It was, 
Frischauer tells us, the first concen- 
tration camp. 





What 
Price 
Israel... 


for the United States 
in the Middle East? 


for one million Arab 
refugees? 





for American Jewry? 





This is the book no Christian American 
could write. Alfred M. Lilienthal, an 
American of Jewish faith, indicts inter- 
national Zionism with its accompany- 
ing pressures: dual loyalties, the Jewish 
vote, the racial myth, smears and fears, 
the information blackout. This is the 
story of the creation of Israel, from the 
aged duality of Jewry through the 
Balfour declaration and the United 
Nations partition to the present unrest 
in the Arab and Moslem worlds. Mr. 
Lilienthal points to the present confu- 
sion of religion and politics. Israel, he 
insists, must be viewed in a proper 
perspective to free American foreign 
policy and permit Judaism to survive 
as a universal faith. $3.95 
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Can Big Business Be Altruistic? 


Social Responsibilities of the Businessman. 


By Howard R. Bowen. 
Harper. 276 pp. $4.00. 


Tuts is the third in a series of six 
books on Ethics and Economic Life 
produced by a study committee of 
the Federal Council of Churches un- 
der a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Mr. Bowen is Profes- 
sor of Economics at Williams Col- 
lege. 

The author is so careful to present 
impartially all sides of the countless 
social, economic and political ques- 
tions he raises that one is left with 
the impression of a man seeking to 
please everyone at once. He states 
at the outset that he is concerned pri- 


Reviewed by T. K. Quinn 


Former Vice President, General Electric; 
author, “Giant Business: Threat to Democracy” 


marily “with the social responsibil- 
ities of large corporations in the 
United States,” and he refers to the 
few hundred which we think of col- 
lectively as Big Business. 
Throughout the book, Mr. Bowen 
says, without saying it, that giant 
corporations have become public in- 
stitutions privately controlled, which, 
whether they recognize it or not, 
have social responsibilities. Briefly, 
these are: the elimination of conspic- 
uous waste and display; mitigating 
the harshness of competition; adver- 
tising restraints: tempering acquisi- 
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tiveness and taming the cycle of 
boom and bust. He is obviously im- 
pressed, as few practical businessmen 
are, by the solemn statements of cor- 
poration executives concerning their 
assumption of social responsibilities. 
When he says, “One must not, of 
course, exaggerate the extent to 
which businessmen and their corpora- 
tions have disavowed their selfish 
motive and turned their thought to 
social welfare,” he gets nearer to the 
heart of the matter. 

Among Big Businessmen _them- 
selves, the doctrine of social responsi- 
bility is most frequently used as a de- 
vice for the justification of their con- 
centrated economic power, without 
democratic safeguards. They may 
like to appear benevolent, but benev- 
olence is not their business. The busi- 
ness of the corporation is to pay divi- 
dends to stockholders, and whatever 
else they do must be incidental to 
that primary purpose. That is not to 
say that enlightened self-interest does 
not require the assumption of a de- 
gree of social responsibility. How- 
ever, to expect Big Business to go 
beyond these limits into the welfare 
field is to endow it with a new posi- 
tion in society broader than our sys- 
tem contemplates. When Big Busi- 
ness assumes welfare functions, we 
shall pass from a democratic to 4 
fascist state. 

Mr. Bowen is right in his conclu- 
sion that business and industry in 
America should be brought increas- 
ingly under the discipline of the 
Christian conscience; although we 
are a long way from that ideal now, 
we must keep everlastingly at it. I 
commend his book as an encyclo- 
pedia of information and an educa- 
tional treat, with a bow to the author 
for his sincerity, hard work and in- 
telligent, readable style. 
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SHIPLEY 


HE FIRST smash hit of the sea- 
7. is deservedly The Teahouse 
of the August Moon.*. In its com- 
bination of satire and hilarious fun, 
its undercurrent of serenity and wis- 
dom viewing a stupid and troubled 
world, its deftness of writing and 
snsitivity of production, this picture 
of the American occupation of Okin- 
awa bids fair to long outlast the 
present theater season. 

Let us begin by admitting that not 
even a colonel could be quite such a 
literal-minded blockhead as Wain- 
right Purdy III, or any professor of 
the humanities quite so uninformed 
# Captain Fisby. Satire works by 
elaggerating real traits to the brink 
of absurdity—and the basic traits of 
these men are real enough and com- 
mon enough in our representatives 
abroad. Like most good satire, the 
play presses home its point in con- 
stant darts of laughter. 

Colonel Purdy, in charge of the 
“democratization” of Okinawa, as- 
signs Captain Fisby to that task in 
the village of Tobiki. Fisby has been 
transferred from branch to branch 
of the service, each of them heaving 
a sigh of relief at the departure of 
his limply undisciplined spirit. We 
can understand why when he lets 
the interpreter load the Army jeep 
that is to take the Captain to Tobiki 
with a grandmother, her daughter, 
the daughter’s three children, their 
baggage. and their goat. Fisby is a 
fine fellow. really, with just one 
major fault: If people want some- 
thing badly enough, he simply has- 
Pack. From the novel by Wire Santer. Pesce 


¥ Maurice Evans in association with George Schaefer. 


At the Martin Beck Theater. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Democracy & Fun 


On Okinawa 


n’t got the heart to deny it to them. 

Thus it happens that Tobiki, sched- 
uled for a new schoolhouse, gets busy 
and builds a teahouse instead. 
Among the presents given the Cap- 
tain on his arrival is a geisha, Lotus 
Blossom; the village has never had a 
geisha before and, of course. must 
provide a teahouse where she can 
preside. 

What the Colonel hears by phone 
from Tobiki makes him send down 
the Army psychiatrist to check on 
Fisby. The psychiatrist happens to be 
an amateur gardener who has never 
had a garden; Tobiki gives him a 
chance to blossom out. The ex- 
humanities prof and the newly-seeded 
horticulturist bring democracy and 
mass production and happiness to 
the village—until the literal-minded 
Colonel comes unexpectedly down to 
see what has become of the lectures, 
the schoolhouse and Army Plan B. 

The Captain, in disgrace, explains 
to disconsolate Lotus Blossom why 
he will not take her back to the 
United States: Some people will not 
like her. This seems impossible to 
her in the great democracy; the 
Captain tries to make it clear: “De- 
mocracy is an ideal way of getting 
people together, but not all the people 
who get together are ideal.” It looks 
as though the Colonel’s methods have 
won out—the Colonel having said 
vehemently that he will make demo- 
crats of the Okinawans “if I have to 
shoot every one of them to do it.” 

But the interpreter points out that 
they have suffered all kinds of in- 
vasions—Chinese, Japanese, mission- 
aries, locusts, cockroaches. and now 
the Americans—and the island has 


not yet sunk into the sea. Captain 
Fisby is won over by the quality of 
“gracious acceptance” in the natives, 
who pleasantly make the best of brute 
facts. And the natives are won over 
by Captain Fisby’s inability to go 
counter to what they really want— 
which, however blunderingly and 
amusingly it is here displayed, we 
come to recognize is the core of 
democratic living. 

The spirit of fun that runs through 
the story pervades the direction and 
acting as well. Sakini, the Army’s 
interpreter, is at the same time— 
without stepping out of that role— 
interpreter and guide for the audi- 
ence. He leads us through simple and 
surprisingly effective scenes to the 
climactic teahouse of the August 
moon (the moon of August, there the 
most beautiful), which drew spon- 
taneous applause first for its un- 
pretentious beauty and again for the 
speed of its reconstruction when a 
Pentagon error upsets the Colonel’s 
order—and assures him the general’s 
star he so wants to see on his wife’s 
dress. As the interpreter, David 
Wayne is superb. 

Paul Ford makes the incredibly 
literal Colonel a credible piece of 
satire, and John Forsythe keeps Cap- 
tain Fisby warmly human. These are 
real people, and their problems are 
genuine, though quaintly faraway 
and amusingly exotic. As Lotus Blos- 
som, Mariko Niki combines grace 
with a fetching warmth in her en- 
deavors to serve the unwilling Fisby 
before he discovers that a geisha is 
not a prostitute but an often accom- 
plished and quite respectable work- 
ing girl. The remainder of the cast 
shows us the Okinawans’ attempts to 
understand American intentions and 
yet preserve their Oriental ways in a 
manner that is often hilariously 
funny and always a delight. 

The interpreter sums up much of 
life when he reflects for us that “pain 
makes men think; thought makes 
men wise; wisdom makes life endur- 
able.” Its mixture of wisdom and 
fun make for an enchanting evening 
at The Teahouse of the August Moon. 
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“No adult should miss it! 
One of the finest of the 
year!” Post 

“Great! We give it the high- 
est rating of the year!” 


— Mirror 


“Will stand as one of 
the movie greats!” 


— Journal-Amer. 
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Notes Confusion in Use 


Of Term ‘National Deb 


Alfred Baker Lewis’s article, “How America 
Advanced: Verdict of Two Decades” [Tue 
New Leaper, October 19], shows well the 
progress achieved during the Roosevelt and 
Truman Administrations. I think he was trying 
to make a further point for the benefit of those 
who attach great importance to balanced bud- 
gets when he said: “This huge national debt, 
plus Federal budget deficits in every year since 
Roosevelt took office (except for a few years 
during President Truman’s tenure), has caused 
some people to predict that national bank. 
ruptcy is just around the corner.” However, 
Mr. Lewis and others help confuse this question 
by using the term “national debt” when they 
mean the debt of the Federal Government. The 
budget of the Government is not the same thing 
as the “budget” of the nation. The former 
may or may not be in balance, but, by itself, 
this does not tell us much as to whether the 
economy as a whole is or is not “in balance.” 
Indeed, since 1946 the national debt (ie, 
public and private debt) burden has actually 
fallen. At the end of 1952, it stood at 190 
per cent of national income, as compared with 
221 per cent at the end of 1946, and 425 per 


| cent in 1933. 


It is important to point out that the Federal 
debt problem and that of balancing the Fed- 
eral budget are not two separate problems but 
actually the same one. The Federal debt clearly 
is nothing but the accumulated residue of past 
unbalanced budgets. It should be understood 
that what is important is not the conventional 
or administrative budget but the consolidated 
cash budget. The first is the budget consid- 
ered by Congress in its actions on appropri- 
ations. The latter refers to total cash receipts 
from, and payments to, the public. It treats 
the whole Federal Government, with all its 
accounts, as one unit and eliminates all trans 
actions among the Federal accounts and all 
transactions not of a cash character. A surplus 
(or deficit) in the conventional budget means 
that, except for changes in cash balances, the 
public debt decreases (or increases) by the 
same amount. The public debt, by this defini- 
tion, is the entire debt assumed by the Federal 
Government, including that held by the Gov 
ernment in its own accounts. A surplus (oF 
deficit) in the consolidated cash budget means 
that the debt held by the public outside the 
Government’s own accounts has decreased (oF 
increased). The former affects the gross, the 
latter the net, debt. 

The present Republican Administration 
promised that there would be a change from 
a regime of unbalanced budgets to one of 
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Tat New Leapek welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


balanced budgets. But history will record that 
the change was in the opposite direction and 
that, on the whole, the Truman Administration, 
unlike its predecessor and successor adminis- 
trations, operated with a budgetary surplus. To 
make this plain, I cite year-end net and gross 
Federal debt totals for the last eight years 
(net figures from the September issue of the 
Department of Cornmerce Survey of Current 
Business and gross figures from the April 
Treasury Bulletin) : 


FEDERAL DEBT (billions of dollars) 


Year Ends Net Gross 
es a 6.05 oe 252.7 278.7 
ere 229.7 259.5 
ee aS. pte aaa caret 223.3 257.0 
NG sable das 216.5 252.9 
APRESS eer 218.6 257.2 
SE panies ieee 218.7 256.7 
ee eee 218.7 259.5 
eee 224.2 267.4 
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Screenplay by JONATHAN LATIMER - From the novel by Charles Nordhoff and 
James Norman Hall - A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 


oranor's MAYFAIR": 


The colorful motion picture musical 
= that brings you the 

> thrilling story of 

Gilbert and Sullivan 


Hear the glorious voices of the 
D’OYLY CARTE OPERA COMPANY with 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 















ROBERT MORLEY - MAURICE EVANS: MARTYN GREEN 


Gilbert « ¢ Sullivari 


Cory TECHNICOLOR 


A Lopert Films Distributing Corporation Release 











Reserved Seats At All Performances. Mats. Qaily at 2:30 
—$1.20, $1.50 & $1.80 (tax incl.) Extra Mats. Sats., 
Suns., and Hols. -, at 5:30. Eves. at 8:30—$1.20, $1.80, 


$2.40 (tax incl.) 
PREMIERE BIJOU 
THEATRE 


NOW MAIL ORDERS 


ACCEPTED 











Rockefeller Center 


“MOGAMBO” 


starring 


CLARK GABLE - AVA GARDNER 


with GRACE KELLY color by TECHNICOLOR 
Screen Play by JOHN LEE MAHIN - Directed by JOHN FORD 
Produced by SAM ZIMBALIST - An M-G-M Picture 
ON STAGE: “MILLION DOLLAR LOOK” — Gala new rewe pro- 
' duced by Leonidoff, Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and 
Qe4 Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 



















TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
BOOK AWARD 


TO 


CARL SANDBURG 


FOR HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


“ALWAYS THE 
YOUNG STRANGERS” 


PRIZE PRESENTATION CEREMONIES 
LUNCHEON 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 
12:30 P.M. 


SERT ROOM, WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL, 
NEW YORK 


$9.00 PER PERSON 


Send reservations to: 


TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
7 EAST |5th STREET, NEW YORK 3,N. Y. 


"A cultural project of Tamiment, a summer resort 


in the Poconos” 


Sponsored by: People's Educational Camp Society, Inc. 
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EDITORIAL 


Sex and Freedom 


IN THE WAR and cold-war concern for the defense of 
freedom, many of us tend to forget that a free society 
must always be dynamic—that the area of the individ. 
ual’s free choice must be constantly expanded. This in- 
volves more than the curbing of the socially strong and 
the protection of the weak. Even while these tasks remain 
far from completion, even while the entire fabric of free 
culture is in danger, we must explore new ways of lib- 
erating the individual man—not only from arbitrary 
power, economic chaos and social strife, but from ignor- 
ance, cultural uniformity, selfishness and boredom. 

This is the real significance of an important case 
which the Supreme Court will consider at its present 
term, The case is that of La Ronde, a witty French movie 
which was banned by the New York State Board of 
Regents, although approved for distribution in 15 states 
and the District of Columbia. The picture was consid- 
ered “obscene” for New York audiences because it de- 
picts frankly a series of intertwined love relationships in 
which one man’s wife is another man’s admirer, ete. 
Little can be said about the substantive “obscenity” of 
the film as compared to other banned and unbanned pic- 
tures, because these bannings have been quite incon- 
sistent; yet. those who have seen La Ronde describe it as 
satiric rather than salacious. There is, however, a larger 
issue implicit’in the very notion of “obscenity.” 

In a recent discussion in the London Tribune, novelist 
Alex Comfort pointed out one of the truly critical aspects 
of this problem. Is not killing, he asked simply. a far 
greater sin—from any point of view—than the love re- 
lationship, whether it is socially sanctioned or illicit? 
Yet, Comfort notes, our modern reader and moviegoer is 
saturated with brutal, detailed accounts of killing; child 
or adult, he is shown every possible weapon. every pos 
sible method of slaying and torture, and he is taught 
again and again (despite “moral endings”) that superior 
force settles insoluble problems, wins acclaim. conquers 
women and builds nations. From what ethical or theolog- 
ical standpoint, Comfort asks, can this be considered 
more moral or healthy—even for children—than the 
love relationship? Are movies showing a woman nursing 
her child, or a husband and wife in a double bed, 
really more “dangerous” and “provocative” than those 
showing garotte murders or napalm bombs? To ask the 
question is to answer it. Because of man’s deep creative 
and destructive instincts, Comfort implies, the society of 
Puritanism easily becomes the society of violence; the 
blue-nose breeds the black-eye. Better there be instruction 
in love than instruction in mayhem; better lampoons of 
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marriage and “feelthy pictures” than a community which 
makes aggression the necessary, open business of life, 
and loving a black-market operation. 

Surely Kinsey has shown the vast gap between Amer- 
ican sexual dogma and practice. But his studies have 
been physical and quantitative. The quality, the psychol- 
ogical and ethical tone, of love is still either ignored by 
mass culture or reduced to a few immature clichés. It is 
just possible that the Supreme Court decision on La 
Ronde will open this vast area of life to free expression, 
inquiry and creation. And that would be a great triumph, 
indeed, for human liberation. 


Vladimir Zenzinov 


THE NOBLE RussiAN who died in New York last week 
had lived 73 years, but he was a very young man, be- 
cause his fundamental purpose had changed little in half 
a century. As a youth, Vladimir Zenzinov thought 
enough of liberty to leave his well-born family and join 
the Fighting Brigade of the Socialist Revolutionary party, 
dedicated to a death struggle for free government. This 
led to the first of his many exiles—to the bleak spot in 
northern Russia known as “the pole of cold.” In 1917, 
Lenzinov’s goal seemed realized, as the democratic March 
Revolution made Russia “the freest country in the 
world.” But his struggle had only begun. Chosen as a 
Socialist Revolutionary deputy to the freely-elected All- 
Russian Constituent Assembly, Zenzinov saw that par- 
liament dispersed by Lenin’s gunmen. To fight Bolshevik 
reaction, Zenzinov and other deputies formed a popular 
new democratic government at Samara. But this govern- 
ment was overthrown by reactionary officers at the in- 
stigation of Great Britain, thus assuring the Civil War 
victory of Lenin and Trotsky. 

None of these disappointments made Zenzinov bitter, 
either at his own people or at the West. Living as an 
ascetic, he modestly carried on his work—in Europe till 
the Nazi deluge, then in America. He was editor of the 
Russian weekly For Freedom in 1948, when his kindness 
again made him a world figure. A schoolteacher at the 
Soviet consulate in New York had had enough of Bol- 
shevism, and it was Vladimir Zenzinov who encouraged 
and aided Oksana Kasenkina’s leap to freedom. This 
publicized service was, actually, a good deal less than 
what Zenzinov did for hundreds of other former Soviet 
citizens; his conversation, correspondence and writing 
made the new Soviet generation personally aware of the 
great values of Russian culture and the Russian Revolu- 
tion which Bolshevism had tried to destroy. 

Vladimir Zenzinov outlived Lenin and Stalin as he 
outlived Stolypin and the Romanovs. The ideals to which 
he dedicated his life will trimuph, too, for a Russia at 
peace with itself and the world can only be shaped in 
his image. 
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AMERICA NEEDs YOU 
IN THE GROUND OBSERVER CORPS! 


HERE’S WHY: The potential of 
modern military offense is such that a sur- 
prise raid against this country could cause 
tremendous casualties. 


Our military defense is aware of this possi- 
bility. Air Force interceptor planes and Army 
anti-aircraft batteries are designed to repel 
such an attack. 


But—if that attack ever comes—warning 
must come through in time! Citizen volunteer 
plane-spotters—ground observers—play a 
vital role in providing the necessary warning. 





© MuRAY 


Already some 300,000 civilian Americans are 
contributing to the job of guarding our ram- 
parts. I salute these Ground Observers for 
their patience, their perseverance, their pa- 
triotism. 


But the job calls for twice their number to 
man these vital posts. Will you serve your 
country for two hours a week? 


A) gp PS Eons hersns 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Keep your eye on the sky in the 


GROUND OBSERVER CORPS 


Call or write your 
Civil Defense Director 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 


Sao?” 


Wake Up! 
Sign Up! 
Look Up! 














